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Yes,  times  are  bad.  Your  budget  is  strained.  You  can  no  longer  subscribe  to  two  or  three 
weeklies.  You  must  decide  on  only  one.  Which  wili  it  be?  One  that  prints  the  usuai  press  reieases 
and  wire-service  dispatches?  Or  wili  it  be  the  time-tested  NATiON  that  foresees  the  gathering 
storm? 

For  110  years,  the  NATiON  has  been  America’s  beacon,  illuminating  the  dark  corners  others 


refused  to  see.  Look  at  its  record  since  the  end 

-i  While  the  media  glorified  Winston 

•  I  v7M'0  Churchill’s  Iron  Curtain  speech,  the 
NATIONT  condemned  it  as  a  threat  to  world  peace.  What 
followed?  The  arms  race,  McCarthyism,  the  domino 
theory,  and  Vietnam.  Now,  29  years,  millions  of  lives, 
and  billions  of  dollars  later,  the  hope  is  for  detente. 

-A  QCQ  The  NATION  published  an  article 

•  I  vyOiy  called  “The  Safe  Car  You  Can’t  Buy” 
by  a  young  law  student  named  Ralph  Nader.  Ten  years 
later,  the  media  stopped  scoffing  and  an  industry  was 
grudgingly  forced  to  reform. 

-4  A  NATION  editorial  warned  that  the 

•  I  vyOw  OIA  and  the  Guatemalan  government 
were  training  anti-Oastro  exiles  to  invade  Ouba.  The 
NATION  pleaded  with  the  media  to  alert  the  public. 
Dead  silence.  To  NATION  readers,  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco  was  no  surprise. 


of  World  War  II. 

H  0^*1  A  special  issue  of  The  NATION 

•  I  v70  I  featured  Fred  J.  Cook’s  probe  of  the 
CIA.  It  revealed  facts  that  make  front-page  stories  today. 
Congress  is  finally  investigating. 

A  QkC^A  NATION  editors  condemned  John- 

•  I  v70^  son’s  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Only 
two  senators  voted  against  it;  Ernest  Gruening,  formerly 
Managing  Editor  of  The  NATION,  and  Wayne  Morse, 
longtime  contributor  to  The  NATION. 

A  Q7  >1  "The  Hot  River  Valley,"  a  hair-raising 

•  I  I  ^  study  of  nuclear  power  reactors  and 
the  Plutonium  they  produce,  caused  shock  waves 
throughout  the  country.  Since  then,  many  plants  have 
been  shut  down,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
dissolved.  The  press  and  the  public  are  now  catching  on 
to  the  dangers  that  NATION  readers  feared  a  year  ago. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  highlights.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on.  Every  issue  of  The  NATION  contains  material 
way  ahead  of  its  time.  Subscribe  NOW  and  see  for 
yourself. 

FREE  BOOK  wit;h  each 
paid  subscription 

A  fascinating  collection  of  works  by  the  world's 
foremost  authors,  just  as  they  appeared  originally 
in  the  pages  of  The  NATION 

I - - 

'»hS.  F^lcasc  L’ntvr  m\  subscription  to  I  HI.  NAI  ION  us  checked 
below.  1  undcrsluiKl  I  ina\  cancel  at  an\  Imic  and  _\oii  v\ill  send  a 
prompt  refund  lor  all  undelivered  copies 

□  1  year  (47  issues)  $17.50  □  2  years  (94  issues)  $30.00 

□  Payment  enclosed.  .Send  me  absoluleK  tree  your  anthology. 
One  Hundred  Years  o/  I  he  Wiliaii.  which  is  mine  to  keep 
even  il  I  decide  to  cancel. 

□  Bill  me.  (Sorrv.  no  books  can  be  sent  on  billed  orders.) 
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Audition  free  for  10  days  Karl  Bohm’s  superb  Deutsche  Grammophon  recording  of 


SPECIAL  BONUS:  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12  and  26 


All  4  International  Award-Winning  Records 
For  Less  Than  The  Price  0£  1! 

Your  Introduction  To  The  Unique  Money-Saving  Program  That  Offers  Free  Auditions  Of 
Prize-Winning  Recordings  By  The  Leading  Concert  Artists  Of  Our  Time! 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart — music's  greatest 
natural  genius  —  divinely  gifted  beyond  any  other 
musician  who  ever  lived!  And  into  his  six  great¬ 
est  symphonies  he  poured  a  multitude  of  his 
most  astonishingly  beautiful,  incredibly  moving 
inspirations! 

Symphony  No.  41,  "Jupiter" 

Symphony  No.  40  in  G-minor 
Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat 
Symphony  No.  38,  "Prague" 

Symphony  No.  36,  "Linz" 

Symphony  No.  35,  "Haffner" 

Extra!  Symphony  No.  32 

Now  you  are  invited  to  hear  these  miraculous 
works  in  their  finest  recording  . . .  interpreted  with 
extraordinary  empathy  by  Karl  Bohm  .  ,  .  played 
to  perfection  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra  ..  .  captured  in  unsurpassed  stereo  realism  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  So  outstanding  is  this 
recording  that  it  has  won  three  of  the  music 
world's  most  eagerly  sought  honors:  the  Grand 
Prix  International  du  Disque,  Edison  Award  and 
Deutsche  Schallplatten  Prize!  In  addition,  you 
will  also  receive  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos  Nos. 
12  and  26,  "Coronation,"  superbly  performed  by 
soloist  Geza  Anda  with  the  Salzburg  Camerata 
Academica  —  winner  of  the  coveted  Grand  Prix 
des  Discophiles. 

Now  enjoy  and  keep  these  4  superb  albums  for 
less  than  the  price  you'd  pay  for  l! 

Because  these  magnificent  recordings  have  met 
with  almost  unprecedented  acclaim,  they  have 
been  chosen  to  introduce  you  to  The  Great 
Awards  Collection,  a  totally  new  concept  in  home 
listening.  You  may  enjoy  all  eight  masterpieces, 
on  four  superb-quality,  imported  records,  for  10 
days  absolutely  free.  Then  keep  all  four,  if  you 
wish,  for  only  $6.98  (that's  less  than  the  price 
you'd  pay  for  just  one  record)!  Simply  mail  the 
coupon  at  right  today. 

Here's  how  the  program  works . . . 

As  a  member  of  The  Great  Awards  Collection 
you  will  receive  only  the  finest  recordings  of 
prize- winning  concert  performances  by  preemi¬ 
nent  orchestras,  conductors  and  soloists.  There  is 
no  minimum  number  of  recordings  you  must  buy. 
And  you  can  cancel  your  membership  at  any  time. 
What's  more,  every  superb  recording  you  choose 
to  examine  comes  to  you  on  a  free  10-day  trial 
basis.  So  you'll  never  waste  a  penny  on  disap¬ 
pointing  purchases! 


Approximately  14  times  a  year  you  will  receive 
the  current  issue  of  our  Great  Awards  Collection 
Bulletin  highlighting  an  exceptional  Selection  of 
the  Month  and  other  brilliant  classical  releases 
recommended  by  a  distinguished  jury  of  musi¬ 
cians,  scholars  and  musicologists.  If  you  want  to 
examine  the  Selection  of  the  Month  you  need  do 
nothing.  It  will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically. 
If  you  want  any  other  selection,  just  mark  your 
choices  on  the  order  card  you  will  receive  and  re¬ 
turn  it  by  the  date  specified.  If  you  do  not  want 
any  selection,  just  check  the  proper  box  on  your 
order  card  and  return  it  by  the  date  specified.  It's 
that  simple! 

Special  half-price  bonus  offer  saves  you  money! 
In  addition  to  great  music,  you'll  enjoy  great  sav¬ 
ings  with  our  half-price  bonus  plan.  For  every 
record  you  buy  at  our  low  members'  price  (always 
well  below  suggested  retail),  you  may  choose  an¬ 


other  one  from  a  list  of  award-winners  and  other 
critically-acclaimed  LPs  and  pay  just  half  that 
price!  A  truly  economical  way  to  build  your  li¬ 
brary  of  superb  classical  recordings. 

How  many  records  are  you  committing  your¬ 
self  to  buy  when  you  return  the  attached  coupon? 
None  at  all!  Even  your  introductory  set  of 
Mozart's  Six  Greatest  Symphonies  and  Piano 
Concertos  12  and  26  comes  to  you  on  approval. 
Audition  it  free  for  ten  days,  then  either  return 
it  —  or  keep  it  for  only  $6.98  for  all  four  records 
(plus  a  small  postage/handling  charge). 

Here  at  last  is  the  ideal  way  to  acquire  a  con¬ 
noisseur's  record  library  in  easy  stages.  You  listen 
at  home  to  every  award-winning  selection  you 
elect  to  examine  before  deciding  whether  to  buy 
it!  Please  act  today!  Begin  your  money-saving, 
no-obligation  membership  in  The  Great  Awards 
Collection  by  mailing  the  coupon  for  your  free 
trial,  with  four-for-less-than-the-price-of-one 
purchase  option  of  this  essential  collection  of  Mo¬ 
zart's  Six  Greatest  Symphonies  and  exquisite 
Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12  and  26. 

Eight  ways  The  Great  Awards  Collection  helps 
you  enjoy  fine  music  more  than  ever! 

1.  The  greatest  music  by  the  world's  immortal 
composers. 

2.  A  major,  award-winning  recording  yours  to 
audition  each  month. 

3.  Superior  imported  LPs  —  silent  surfaces. 

4.  Free  ten-day  trials  of  all  selections. 

5.  All  selections  always  far  less  than  retail  price. 

6.  Extra  savings  with  Half-Price  Bonus  Plan. 

7.  No  obligation  to  buy  —  no  minimum  purchase. 

8.  Money-saving  introductory  offer. 


- Send  no  money  now  — Mail  coupon  TODAY! - 

Listen  for  10  days  free.  Keep  all  4  for  less  than  the  price  of  l! 

The  Great  Awards  Collection  •  175  Community  Drive  •  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  11025 

Please  send  me,  for  my  free  audition,  the  triple-award-winning  recording  of  Mozart's  Six  Greatest  Symphonies  by 
Karl  Bbhm,  together  with  Geza  Anda's  award-winning  performance  of  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12  and  26.  I  may 
return  the  set  after  10  days  and  owe  nothing,  or  keep  it  and  pay  only  $6.90*  for  all  four  Deutsche  Grammophon  records, 
plus  a  small  postage/handling  charge.  This  is  all  four  records  for  less  than  the  regular  price  of  one! 

Each  month  I  will  also  be  notified  of  major  award-winning  recordings  available  to  Great  Award  Collection  members  free  for  10  days 
For  every  one  of  these  records  I  buy  at  your  members'  price  (always  below  suggested  retail),  I  may  also  choose  one  record 
at  half  that  price  from  your  special  list.  I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any  minimum  number  of  records.  I  may  cancel  my 
membership  at  any  time. 


NAME- 


(please  print) 

ADDRESS 

APT'  NO 

ClT’i 

STATE 

ZIP 

Offer  limited  to  the  48  connecting  states.  Offer  expires  7/1/76.  Limit:  one 
NOTE:  All  applications  are  subject  to  review,  and  we  reserve  the  right  to 

membership  per  household.  Only  ne 
reject  any  application. 

■w  members  eligible.  49204 

•Sales  tax  added  for  New  York  residents. 
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HARVEST.  We  have  grown  accustomed 
over  the  years  to  an  occasional  off-beat 
contribution  to  The  Progressive's  Mem¬ 
bership  Fund — a  stock  certificate,  or  the 
proceeds  from  a  garage  sale,  or  the 
money  saved  by  a  reader  who  decided 
not  to  take  belly-dancing  lessons  after 
all.  Last  fall’s  most  unusual  contribution 
came  from  a  subscriber  in  Fort  Benton, 
Montana,  who  sent  us  a  storage  receipt 
for  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  deposited  in 
The  Progressive's  name. 

The  price  of  wheat,  last  time  we 
checked,  was  $3.58  per  bushel.  We  will 
try,  as  our  benefactor  suggested,  to  hold 
out  for  $4,  so  that  his  gift  will  be  worth  an 
even  $200.  And  we  will  do  our  best  not  to 
let  this  blatant  conflict  of  interest  affect 
our  editorial  judgment  on  farm  prices. 

Contributions  to  the  Membership 
Fund  passed  the  $92,000  mark  on  De¬ 
cember  31 — a  remarkable  achievement 
in  any  circumstance,  and  an  amazing  one 
at  a  time  of  widespread  economic  dis¬ 
tress.  Some  6,000  of  The  Progressive's 
subscribers  have  responded. 

In  our  urgent  appeal  last  fall,  we 
projected  a  publishing  deficit  of 
$110,000  for  this  magazine  in  1976.  Hav¬ 
ing  met  almost  85  per  cent  of  our  need, 
we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the 
remainder  will  be  attained.  If  you  are 
willing  and  able  to  help,  your  contribu¬ 
tion — no  matter  how  small — can  be 
important  to  the  magazine’s  survival. 

We  extend  to  all  of  our  readers —  to 
those  who  sent  contributions  and  words 
of  encouragement,  to  those  who  sent 
complaints  and  protests,  to  wheat 
farmers  and  would-be  belly  dancers — 
our  profound  thanks  and  our  best  wishes 
for  a  year  of  progress  toward  a  world  of 
decency,  justice,  and  peace. 

• 

DOOMSDAY.  “The  Doomsday  Strat¬ 
egy,’’  a  special  report  by  Sidney  Lens 
which  begins  on  Page  12  of  this  issue,  is, 
in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  articles  we  have  published  in  The 
Progressive's  sixty-seven-year  history. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  widest  possible 
distribution,  quantity  orders  for  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  this  issue  will  be  filled  at 
cost.  See  the  advertisement  on  Page  45. 
• 

DESIGN.  Paul  Fuchs  provided  the  cover 
and  the  art  on  Pages  15,  18,  25,  and  35. 
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COMMENT 


Angola-and  Armageddon 


A  young  man  of  our  acquaintance  who  will  soon  turn 
eighteen — the  age  at  which  American  males  are  still 
required  by  law  to  register  with  the  Selective  Service 
System — asked  us  in  all  earnestness  a  few  weeks  ago 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  likely 
to  order  him  to  go  to  Africa  to  help  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Angolan  people.  He  added,  quite  super¬ 
fluously,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  complying  with  any 
such  directive. 

We  suggested  in  reply  that  he  had  answered  his  own 
question:  His  wariness  of  Washington’s  latest  imperial 
adventure,  and  his  refusal  to  participate  in  it,  were 
widely  shared  by  the  American  people,  we  observed, 
and  were  reflected  in  the  Senate’s  54-to-22  vote  to  bar 
any  use  of  Pentagon  funds  in  Angola.  An  attempted 
U.S.  intervention  in  Africa,  we  asserted,  would  begin 
with  the  kind  of  public  revulsion  and  resistance  which 
attended  the  end  of  the  late  U.S.  intervention  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  was,  therefore,  inconceivable  that 
the  Ford  Administration  or  any  other  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  however  much  it  might  yearn  for  another  bloody 
confrontation  abroad,  would  risk  the  calamitous  politi¬ 
cal  consequences  at  home. 

It  was  a  comforting  and  reassuring  answer — and  one 
about  which  we  are  beginning  to  have  second  thoughts. 
As  this  issue  of  The  Progressive  goes  to  press,  the  Ford 
Administration  is  making  it  known  that  it  intends, 
despite  the  Senate  vote,  to  continue  sending  military 
assistance  to  its  pet  faction  in  the  Angolan  civil  war. 
Our  indefatigable  Secretary  of  State  has  embarked  on 
an  all-out  campaign  to  persuade  Congress  and  the 


American  people  that  U.S.  meddling  in  Angola  is 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  “international 
order.’’  That  master  of  extravagant  rhetoric,  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  Nations  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han,  solemnly  warns  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  acquire 
— in  Angola! — control  of  the  South  Atlantic  shipping 
lanes  and  the  capacity  to  mount  a  threat  against  Brazil. 
And  many  members  of  Congress  seem  disposed,  once 
again,  to  temporize  and  compromise  while  the  United 
States  embarks  on  an  intolerable  course  of  action. 

There  are  admirable  exceptions.  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
early  recognition  of  our  criminal  folly  in  Vietnam,  has 
been  equally  alert  to  the  danger  in  Angola.  His  mid- 
December  statement  ought  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  of 
his  colleagues: 

“It  is  outrageous,’’  Nelson  said,  “that  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  should  secretly  thrust  this  nation  into  the  midst 
of  a  civil  war  in  Angola.  What  kind  of  arrogance 
possesses  that  tiny  handful  of  men  in  the  Executive 
branch  who  presume  the  right  to  involve  us  in  a  war 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  or  the  people  of  this 
nation  and  without  bothering  even  to  tell  us?  The  abuse 
of  power  must  be  unequivocally  repudiated.  Sixty 
million  dollars  has  already  been  spent  on  this  mistaken 
enterprise  without  a  word  of  debate  in  Congress  or 
public  dialogue  of  any  kind.  These  kinds  of  expendi¬ 
tures  and  involvements  are  major  issues  of  public  policy 
and  must  be  settled  in  a  public  forum.’’ 

But  the  public  forum  is  being  polluted  by  the  same 
sort  of  official  deception  that  characterized  the  Ameri- 
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can  plunge  into  the  quagmire  of  Indochina.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  sudden  surge  of 
Soviet  interference  in  Angola  when,  in  fact,  the  Rus¬ 
sians — and  the  Americans — have  been  playing  their 
games  of  international  intrigue  there  for  the  better  part 
of  two  decades.  We  hear  hair-raising  accounts  of  Cuban 
mercenaries  while  the  Administration  glosses  over  the 
presence  of  South  African  soldiers  of  fortune.  We  are 
told,  in  Secretary  Kissinger’s  words,  of  “a  massive 
introduction  of  Soviet  military  equipment”  in  Angola 
last  spring,  though  there  is  ample  evidence  that  this 
was  preceded  by  a  massive  increase  of  U.S.  military 
supplies. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  any  nation’s  extraterritorial 
adventures,  whether  they  be  mounted  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Cuba,  South  Africa, 
or  the  United  States.  What  surpasses  all  understanding 
is  the  determination  of  policy  planners  to  persist  in 
such  adventures  despite  all  of  the  catastrophic  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  recent  past.  As  commentator  Murray 
Kempton  recently  observed,  ‘‘There  does  not  seem  to 
exist  on  earth  any  fever  swamp  which  the  sorts  of  minds 
that  manage  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  at  least  be  transiently  distracted  into  imagining 
as  a  pressure  point  in  some  struggle  for  mastery  of  the 
world.  In  the  confrontation  that  duly  follows,  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  almost  always  with  the  superpower  which  quits 
first.” 

Angola,  Kempton  went  on  to  note,  ‘‘is  currently 
being  quarreled  over  by  three  factions  of  politicians 
indistinguishable  enough  to  make  it  unlikely  that  any 
one  of  them  would  be  any  less  ready  than  any  other  to 
take  a  bribe  from  the  Gulf  Oil  Company  whenever  that 
most  dedicated  of  our  missionary  churches  is  once 
again  free  from  the  slackening  chains  of  the  post- 
Watergate  morality.  It  has  taken  200  years  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  begin  to  see  through  their  politicians;  but  the 
Angolans  seem  to  have  achieved  that  wisdom  in  less 


Oliphant  in  The  Washington  Star 

‘Uh,  oh— get  down! 

Here  come  the  bleeding  hearts!’ 


than  six  months  of  independence,  and  they  care  so  little 
about  these  undifferentiated  rivals  for  their  allegiance 
that  the  war  for  Angola  is  largely  being  fought  by  alien 
tribes  of  Cubans,  South  Africans,  Portuguese  adven¬ 
turers,  and  agents  of  our  CIA  and  of  the  Soviet  secret 
police.” 

Against  that  cool  and  rational  assessment  must  be 
poised  the  Ford  Administration’s  fatuous  propaganda 
that  the  future  of  the  planet  hinges  on  the  preservation 
of  American  hegemony  in  Angola — and  in  every  other 
available  corner  of  what  official  spokesmen  still  occa¬ 
sionally  refer  to  as  the  ‘‘free  world.” 


There  is,  in  fact,  a  threat  of  potential  disaster  in 
Angola.  The  threat  is  posed  not  by  the  prospect  that  a 
Soviet-supported  government  will  establish  its  sover¬ 
eignty  there,  but  by  the  possibility  that  great  power 
confrontation — in  Angola  or  elsewhere — will  lead  to 
widening  conflict  and,  perhaps,  the  ultimate  horror  of 
nuclear  war.  That  possibility,  as  Sidney  Lens  convinc¬ 
ingly  demonstrates  in  his  special  report  beginning  on 
Page  12  of  this  issue,  is  neither  unthinkable  nor  even 
remote. 

Lens’s  analysis  of  ‘‘The  Doomsday  Strategy,”  to 
which  a  substantial  portion  of  this  issue  is  devoted, 
should  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  harrowing  case 
study  of  egregious  lunacy  in  high  places — which  it 
is — but  as  an  urgent  call  to  action.  As  Lens  makes  clear, 
the  ‘‘tiny  handful  of  men”  to  whom  Senator  Nelson 
alluded  with  respect  to  Angola  is  ready  not  only  to 
inject  this  nation  into  another  remote  conflict,  but  is 
willing  and  able  to  pursue  policies  that  point  to  nuclear 
confrontation.  They  must  be  stopped  while  there  is  still 
time. 

This  issue  of  The  Progressive  is  being  sent  to  every 
announced  and  potential  Presidential  candidate,  with 
an  invitation  to  read  ‘‘The  Doomsday  Strategy,”  to 
ponder  it,  and  to  comment  on  its  findings  and  conclu¬ 
sions.  Their  replies — if  any — will  appear  in  an  early 
issue.  But  the  world  will  not  be  ‘‘saved”  by  any 
President,  no  matter  how  enlightened  or  humane.  The 
mad  momentum  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  the 
insane  policies  on  which  it  is  founded,  have  been 
maintained  for  almost  a  third  of  a  century  with  the 
active  support  or  passive  acquiescence  of  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  leaders.  These  policies  will  be 
abandoned  only  when  the  support  and  acquiescence  are 
withdrawn  and  supplanted  by  positive  demands  for 
policies  and  actions  in  pursuit  of  peace. 

Had  our  young  acquaintance  asked  us  not  whether  he 
would  be  sent  to  fight  in  Angola  but  whether  he  would 
be  incinerated  in  a  nuclear  war,  our  answer  would  have 
been  more  equivocal  and  less  reassuring.  How  did  we 
come  to  the  point  where  we  are  unable  to  assure  our 
children  that  there  is  a  future  for  them — for  humanity? 
What  can  we  do  about  it  now?  We  urge  our  readers  to 
study  ‘‘The  Doomsday  Strategy,”  to  search  for  an¬ 
swers,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
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Calling  Off  the  Cruise 


Old  weapons,  unlike  old  dogs,  can  often  be  taught  new 
tricks.  Consider  the  cruise  missile,  a  small,  pilotless 
plane  that  can  carry  conventional  or  nuclear  warheads. 
Thanks  to  recent  technological  advances,  this  old  missile 
will  soon  be  able  to  perform  dazzling  new  stunts.  It  will 
be  able  to  travel  up  to  2,000  miles  and  land  within  thirty 
feet  of  its  target.  Because  of  such  capabilities  now  being 
perfected,  the  cruise,  once  regarded  as  a  rather  mar¬ 
ginal  weapon,  may  dramatically  alter  the  American 
defense  force  structure  and,  more  ominously,  render 
previous  strategic  arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  meaningless. 

In  many  ways,  the  cruise  is  a  defense  planner’s 
dream.  It  can  be  launched  from  virtually  anything — the 
torpedo  tubes  of  a  submerged  submarine,  airplanes,  or 
surface  ships.  It  is  small — about  twenty  feet  long  and 
less  than  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter.  Unlike  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles,  the  cruise  can  fly  only  about  200 
feet  above  the  ground,  thus  making  radar  detection 
difficult.  Pentagon  analysts  estimate  that  each  missile 
will  eventually  cost  about  half  a  million  dollars — modest 
by  Pentagon  standards. 

The  United  States  is  developing  two  types  of  strategic 
cruise  missiles — an  air-launched  vehicle  (ALCM)  and  a 
sea-launched  cruise  (SLCM).  Of  the  two  versions,  arms 
controllers  object  more  strenuously  to  the  SLCM.  Her¬ 
bert  Scoville,  a  frequent  spokesman  for  the  Arms 
Control  Association,  challenges  the  military  value  of  the 
sea-launched  cruise.  A  submarine  carrying  SLCMs,  he 
argues,  would  have  to  travel  closer  to  Soviet  shores  to  hit 
Russian  targets  than  subs  equipped  with  long-range 
ballistic  missiles,  thus  making  both  the  cruise  and  its 
launch  platform,  the  submarine,  more  vulnerable.  More 
importantly,  Scoville  believes  that  deployment  of  the 
SLCM  would  spell  disaster  for  future  strategic  arms 
limitation,  since  all  submarines  would  become  potential 
launcher  platforms,  with  no  means  of  verifying  how 
many  strategic  nuclear  launchers  they  contain. 

Arms  controllers  are  deeply  divided,  however,  over 
the  development  of  the  air-launched  cruise.  Barry 
Blechman,  a  defense  analyst  at  the  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion,  is  one  who  argues  that  the  deployment  of  the 
air-launched  cruise  would  obviate  the  need  for  the 
expensive,  controversial  B-1  bomber.  Many  analysts 
believe  the  Air  Force  could  save  up  to  $7  billion  by 
substituting  the  ALCM  for  many  of  its  manned  bombers. 

However,  many  within  the  arms  control  community 
remain  opposed  to  further  development  and  deployment 
of  the  strategic  ALCM.  Tom  Halsted,  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  Association,  says  the  history  of  the  arms 
race  belies  the  contention  that  the  cruise  would  be  a 
substitute  for  the  B-1  or  other  nuclear  missiles.  “Our 
experience  indicates  that  new,  improved  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  are  added  on  to  existing  arsenals,’’  he  says.  “We 
never  wind  up  with  fewer,  less  costly  weapons  systems 
— merely  with  more  variety.’’ 

The  second  round  of  strategic  arms  limitation  (SALT) 


Stayskal  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


talks  has  been  deadlocked  for  months  over  several 
issues,  among  them  the  cruise  missile.  The  air-launched 
strategic  cruise  missile  was  not  specifically  covered 
under  the  ceilings  set  by  the  1974  Vladivostok  agree¬ 
ment.  The  Soviet  Union  has  demanded  that  the  cruise  be 
counted  against  the  Vladivostok  limits  if  its  range 
exceeds  600  kilometers  (370  miles).  The  Pentagon,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  pressed  for  complete  exemption  of 
the  cruise  from  the  ceilings. 

Richard  Garwin,  an  IBM  physicist  and  weapons 
expert,  proposed  a  compromise  at  the  Arms  Control 
Association  meeting  in  Washington  last  December — 
one  which  would  ban  all  SLCMs  but  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  deploy  some  of  the  air-launched  variety, 
provided  they  are  counted  against  the  Vladivostok 
ceiling  of  1,320  delivery  vehicles  carrying  multiple, 
independently  targeted  warheads  (MIRVs). 

The  compromise  has  elicited  varied  response.  The 
Pentagon  claims  that  verification  problems  would  make 
such  an  accord  almost  an  act  of  faith  between  the 
superpowers.  It  would  be  impossible,  the  military  argue, 
to  distinguish  the  number  and  range  of  the  deployed 
missiles.  The  Russians,  though  far  behind  in  the  effort  to 
develop  long-range,  highly  accurate  cruise  missiles, 
have  deployed  tactical  versions  of  the  missile  for  some 
time. 

Though  they  concede  that  verification  could  create 
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problems,  Scoville  and  others  argue  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  work  out  procedures  for  counting  each  side’s 
ALCMs.  In  any  event,  they  believe  that  including  the 
air-launched  cruise  under  the  Vladivostok  MIRV  ceiling 
would,  at  least,  maintain  the  momentum  of  the  SALT 
talks  and  possibly  prevent  massive  proliferation  and 
deployment  of  the  cruise  missile. 

The  verification  problem  leads  Halsted  and  others  to 
the  opposite  view.  Since  the  range  and  number  of  cruise 
missiles  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  they  suggest  the 
United  States  should  cease  development  of  the  missile 
rather  than  risk  concluding  a  limitation  which  cannot  be 
verified,  and  thus  one  which  invites  violation.  The 
unilateral  halt  on  the  development  of  the  cruise  can  be 
used,  they  argue,  to  encourage  the  Russians  to  make 
equally  significant  concessions. 

“Technological  improvements  in  weaponry  have 
begun  to  outrun  our  ability  to  impose  limits  on  strategic 
arms,”  says  Halsted.  “We  must  start  the  limitation 
process  somewhere.  Let’s  start  now  with  the  cruise.” 

JUDITH  MILLER 

(Judith  Miller  is  The  Progressive 's  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent.  ) 


Debs— Still  Dangerous 

Eugene  Victor  Debs,  the  great  American  socialist  who 
died  a  half  a  century  ago  this  year,  spent  enough  of  his 
life  behind  bars  to  form  some  firm  judgments  about  the 
penal  system.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Walls  and  Bars, 
and  in  it  he  observed,  “I  would  not  confine  my  worst 
enemy  into  any  American  prison  or  jail;  they  are  unfit  for 
human  habitation.” 

Alvin  Stalcup  of  Santa  Rosa,  California,  a  subscriber 
to  The  Progressive,  thought  Walls  and  Bars  might  make 
instructive  reading  for  some  of  today’s  prison  inmates, 
and  so  he  donated  a  copy  to  the  library  at  San  Quentin — 
or  rather,  he  tried  to;  his  gift  was  refused. 

An  inquiry  to  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown  Jr.  elicited 
a  response  from  Mark  L.  Christiansen,  counsel  to  the 
California  Department  of  Corrections,  who  cited  Section 
2600.4  of  the  California  Penal  Code,  which  authorizes 
prison  authorities  to  bar  writings  which  tend  to  “incite 
murder,  arson,  riot,  violent  racism,  or  any  other  form  of 
violence.” 

“From  the  samples  of  Mr.  Debs’s  writings  which  you 
enclosed  with  your  letter,”  Christiansen  wrote,  “I  must 
agree  with  the  prison  librarian  that  such  writings  could 
tend  to  incite  certain  of  our  inmates  to  violence.  They 
therefore  would  not  be  appropriate  in  the  prison  li¬ 
brary.” 

Gene  Debs  would  be  so  pleased  to  know  that  he  is  still 
a  subversive  force  after  fifty  years — and  so  sad  to  see 
how  little  change  there  has  been  in  America. 


Mr.  Justice  Stevens 

Constitutional  questions.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
said  in  1962,  “are  always  open.”  So  they  are.  With  its 
self-appointed  task  of  saying  “what  the  law  is,  ”  as  Chief 
Justices  John  Marshall  and  Warren  Burger  put  it,  the 
Supreme  Court  sits  as  a  constitutional  assembly  in 
continuous  session.  Its  job  is  to  keep  the  fundamental 
law  current — to  update  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  of  Americans. 

That  makes  the  critical  question  about  Justice  John 
Paul  Stevens,  named  to  the  high  bench  to  succeed 
Douglas,  not  so  much  his  attitude  toward  specific  issues 
as  his  philosophy  about  the  role  of  the  judiciary  in  the 
American  constitutional  order.  His  few  years  on  a 
Federal  appeals  court  in  Chicago  make  it  fairly  clear  that 
he  is  both  a  moderate  and  a  man  of  considerable 
intellectual  talents. 

Stevens  is  a  lawyer’s  lawyer,  and  his  talents,  as  well 
as  his  moderate  to  conservative  views  on  specific  issues, 
will  please  those  who  believe  that  the  most  important 
task  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  write  opinions 
in  the  style  with  which  lawyers,  and  particularly  law 
professors,  are  familiar.  But  the  public  generally  is  not 
interested  in  reasons;  it  wants  to  know  the  results — who 
won  and  who  lost  and  what  does  it  mean  to  me? 

Much  of  the  public — though  not  all  of  it — is  interested 
in  an  activist  judiciary.  The  explosion  in  litigation  in 
recent  years  means  that  individuals  as  individuals,  and 
also  as  members  of  groups,  see  the  avowedly  political 
branches  of  government  as  the  captive  of  special  interest 
groups.  Litigation  thus  has  become  a  pressure  device, 
particularly  useful  to  the  disadvantaged  and  to  those 
who  cannot  command  the  resources  necessary  to  lobby 
Congress  or  the  bureaucracy.  In  the  past  quarter  century 
the  courts  have  been  more  innovative  (dare  I  say 
“liberal”?)  than  either  Congress  or  the  Executive. 
Judges  have  acted,  as  Lord  Bryce  once  said,  as  a 
“national  conscience”  for  the  American  people. 

It  is  here  that  the  Stevens  appointment  can  be  of  major 
significance.  If  he  takes  a  limited  view  of  the  judicial 
function — if  he,  that  is,  follows  the  late  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  as  an  advocate  of  judicial  self-restraint — 
then  his  vote  could  become  critical  in  a  number  of 
forthcoming  issues.  But  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  will 
follow,  at  times,  the  lead  of  supposed  “strict  construc¬ 
tionists”  appointed  to  the  Court  by  Richard  Nixon  and 
expand  the  role  of  the  judiciary.  In  this  regard,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  was  Chief  Justice  Burger  who 
wrote  the  Swann  decision  in  1971  which  for  the  first  time 
legitimated  massive  busing  of  children  to  overcome 
racial  segregation;  and  it  was  Justice  Harry  Blackmun 
who  wrote  in  the  1973  Abortion  Cases  what  may  be  the 
most  sweeping  opinion  in  recent  memory.  Blackmun 
was  joined  in  that  opinion  by  Burger  and  Lewis  Powell — 
another  Nixon  appointee. 

We  may  be  witnessing  the  end  of  a  conservative 
judiciary.  The  “activist”  Warren  Court  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  activist  Court  under  Warren  Burger.  That 
trend  will  not  be  easily  reversed  (even  if  Stevens  does  try 
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to  buck  it),  for  several  reasons.  First,  lawyers  tend  to  be 
conformist  even  when  they  become  judges;  once  a 
position  is  taken — as,  say,  in  the  breakthrough  in  1954 
on  racial  segregation — the  logic  of  that  new  position  is 
pursued.  The  Court  walked  on  eggs  in  the  Brown 
decision  in  1954,  but  having  won  public  acceptance  for  it, 
it  not  only  extended  the  Brown  principle  to  all  areas  of 
official  action,  but  became  activist  in  other  areas  as  well. 

A  second  reason  is  the  exponential  increase  in  the 
activities  of  government  itself.  The  courts  are  called 
upon  to  decide  new  issues — in  education  and  housing,  in 
health  care  and  welfare,  among  others — using  ancient 
constitutional  language.  Constitutional  concepts,  such 
as  due  process  of  law  and  equal  protection,  thus  must  be 
reconsidered  as  novel  disputes  arise  in  fresh  contexts. 

Finally,  the  rise  of  a  new  breed  of  lawyer — the  public 
interest  lawyer — will  continue  to  put  pressure  upon  the 
courts  to  move  toward  new  positions  in  constitutional 
law.  These  lawyers  operate  the  nation  over;  they  funnel 
an  increasing  number  of  cases  into  the  judicial  pipeline. 

Making  law  “wholesale”  through  Supreme  Court 
opinions  poses,  however,  one  critical  problem:  How  can 
partial  rule  by  an  appointed  judiciary  be  made  to  mesh 
with  democratic  theory?  The  Supreme  Court,  as  Frank¬ 
furter  once  said,  is  an  “oligarchic”  institution;  further, 
it  is  insulated  from  undue  pressure,  as  it  should  be,  by 
lifetime  appointments  and  removal  only  by  impeach¬ 
ment.  There  is  much  to  applaud  in  what  the  Court  has 
done  during  the  past  thirty  years.  But  those  who  approve 
those  decisions,  as  I  do,  should  be  aware  that  a  change  in 
personnel  could  transform  judicial  activism  into  a  sword 
aimed  at  their  interests.  It  happened  before — from 
about  1885  to  1937  the  high  bench  was  the  ultimate 
guardian  of  primitive  capitalism  in  this  country — and  it 
could  happen  again. 

Justice  Stevens  will  probably  join  Justices  Potter 
Stewart  and  (at  times)  Byron  White  as  the  uncertain 
middle  in  a  Court  split  ideologically.  The  “liberals” — 
Justices  William  Brennan  and  Thurgood  Marshall — are 
an  embattled  minority,  now  that  Douglas  has  resigned. 
The  “conservatives” — Burger,  Powell,  Blackmun,  and 
Justice  William  Rehnquist — dominate  the  Court.  Other 
than  Rehnquist,  none  is  consistently  conservative  on  the 
role  of  the  high  tribunal,  and  even  Rehnquist  is  an 
activist  at  times.  The  American  people  can  look  for 
continued  judicial  intervention  into  more  and  more  areas 
of  social  concern.  The  uncertainty  is  the  direction  in 
which  that  intervention  will  go.  On  this  score — on,  say, 
the  issues  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  death  penalty 
and  of  “reverse”  discrimination — the  vote  of  Justice 
Stevens  could  be  controlling.  No  one  can  be  sure  at  this 
time  which  way  he  will  swing. 

ARTHUR  S.  MILLER 

{Arthur  S.  Miller  is  professor  of  constitutional  law  at 
George  Washington  University.  His  new  book,  “The 
Modern  Corporate  State:  Private  Governments  and  the 
American  Constitution,  ”  will  be  published  soon  by 
Greenwood  Press.) 


The  Bad-Paper  Vets 

Although  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  plight  of 
Vietnam  veterans  returning  to  “a  society  that  just  wants 
to  forget  them”  (and  we  can  thank  the  establishment 
media  for  producing  the  attitude  in  society  that  their  own 
cliche  describes),  not  much  is  known  about  the  “bad- 
paper”  vets — those  veterans  discharged  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  with  less-than-honorable  discharges.  Bad-paper 
vets  face  the  same  economic  and  psychological  oppres¬ 
sion  honorably  discharged  vets  have  faced,  but  they  are 
also  burdened  with  a  lifelong  stigma  that  serves  to 
prolong  and  amplify  those  problems. 

There  are  four  types  of  less-than-hOnorable  dis¬ 
charges:  general,  undesirable,  bad  conduct,  and  dis¬ 
honorable.  (The  military  have  also  used  discharge 
coding  systems  secretly  to  discredit  even  honorable 
discharges.  Millions  of  veterans  unknowingly  carry 
these  hidden,  derogatory  codes  on  their  discharge 
papers,  so  that  many  veterans  never  learn  the  real 
reason  why  they  were  turned  down  for  a  job  or  bank 
credit.)  More  than  a  million  vets  have  less-than- 
honorable  discharges,  according  to  Defense  Department 
figures,  and  well  over  half  of  them  were  discharged 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  Significantly,  the  number  of 
bad-papers  issued  since  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Viet¬ 
nam  has  increased  rather  than  declined.  More  bad- 
paper  vets  were  created  in  1974  than  in  any  other  year 
since  the  Pentagon  began  keeping  records  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

The  upsurge  in  bad-paper  discharges  coincides  with 
military  attempts  to  reduce  troop  levels,  pruning  down 
to  the  “new,  all- volunteer  Army.”  This  could  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  the  bad-paper  discharge  is  being  used  by 
the  military  to  weed  out  what  it  considers  dead  weight 
in  order  to  make  room  for  more  dedicated  volunteers. 
Many  young  people  are  waiting  to  enlist,  now  that  the 
war  is  over  and  jobs  are  scarce. 

When  the  war  demanded  more  men  for  front-line 
combat,  the  military  instituted  programs  to  provide 
human  cannon  fodder.  They  temporarily  lowered  their 
qualifications  to  admit  volunteers  and  draftees  who 
previously  would  not  have  been  admitted,  and  now 
would  not  be,  because  of  low  IQ  or  lack  of  aptitude.  Now 
that  the  military  can  be  choosy  about  recruits,  it  seems 
happy  to  get  rid  of  these  people,  at  least  the  ones  who 
survived. 

The  majority  of  bad-papers  are  general  and  undesir¬ 
able  discharges.  These  are  awarded  administratively, 
without  court  martial  and  with  little  opportunity  for  the 
soldier  to  enter  a  defense.  They  are  awarded  not  for 
crimes  committed  but  for  such  vague  reasons  as  “un¬ 
suitability”  and  “unfitness,”  catchalls  for  a  wide  range 
ofbehavior  that  careerists  may  wish  to  call  deviant,  from 
homosexuality  to  obesity,  from  bed-wetting  to  question¬ 
ing  authority,  and  for  emotional,  psychological,  and 
political  reactions  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  life  our  military 
system  imposes  on  people. 

The  services  claim  that  general  discharges  are  not 
punitive,  but  studies  have  shown  that  most  employers 
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not  only  would  turn  down  vets  with  punitive  discharges, 
but  would  be  negatively  influenced  by  general  dis¬ 
charges  as  well.  Local,  state,  and  Federal  governments 
seem  to  be  the  most  prejudiced  employers,  excluding 
persons  from  civil  service  jobs  on  the  basis  of  less-than- 
honorable  discharges.  In  most  cases,  bad-paper  vets 
are  also  ineligible  for  unemployment  compensation  and 
GI  benefits.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  many  bad-paper 
vets  turn  to  crime,  drugs,  and  suicide.  About  25  per 
cent  of  the  California  penal  institutional  inmates,  and 
35  per  cent  of  the  inmates  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  are 
bad-paper  vets.  The  bad-paper  discharge  is  punitive  in 
nature,  and  it  punishes  the  veteran  for  the  rest  of  his  or 
her  life. 

The  image  of  the  bad-paper  vet  as  an  inadequate 
human  being  and  a  high  risk  for  employment  is  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  discriminatory  laws  and  hiring  practices,  and  by 
the  determined  efforts  of  the  military.  Since  the  bad- 
paper  vets  are  not  organized,  or  even  visible,  they  have 
become  a  new  outcast  group  that  can  be  exploited,  just 
as  blacks,  women,  farmworkers,  and  other  oppressed 
minorities  have  historically  been  exploited  in  America. 

GARY  ANDERSON 

{Gary  Anderson,  a  free-lance  writer,  has  worked  with 
bad-paper  veterans  in  the  San  Diego,  California,  area. ) 


NO  COMMENT 


WHAT,  NO  CANDELABRA?  Liberace,  the  piano 
player,  told  Los  Angeles  police  that  burglars  had 
relieved  him  of  $33,000  in  jewelry,  including  a  $28,000 
necklace  consisting  of  a  double  gold  strand  hung  with 
five  small  jewel-studded  pianos  and  a  miniature,  solid- 
gold  Rolls  Royce  with  diamond  headlights. 

DON’T  TREAD  ON  ME.  The  Jacwill  Casket  Co.  of 
Knightstown,  Indiana,  is  producing  a  special  coffin  for 
Bicentennial  burials;  it  features  a  red  top,  blue  base, 
white  sides.  It’s  called,  of  course,  “Spirit  of  ’76.’’ 

DOUBLESPEAK.  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  has  presented  its  Second  Annual  Public  Double¬ 
speak  Award  to  Yasir  Arafat  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  for  his  statement,  “We  do  not  want  to 
destroy  any  people.  It  is  precisely  because  we  have  been 
advocating  coexistence  that  we  have  shed  so  much 
blood.’’  A  runner-up  for  the  coveted  award  was  Harry 
Volweider,  president  of  the  Springdale  Golf  Club  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  who,  when  asked  why  a  black 
applicant  was  rejected,  explained,  “We  didn’t  turn  him 
down.  We  didn’t  accept  him.’’ 

SPIRIT  OF  1984.  A  major  New  York  advertising  agency, 
William  Esty  Co.,  is  testing — according  to  Advertising 
Age — “a  device  that  tracks  subtle  changes  in  a  person’s 
voice  pitch  via  computer,  the  theory  being  that  res¬ 
pondents’  voices  hit  extraordinarily  high  frequencies 
when  they  are  emotionally  involved  with  answers  to 
whatever  they  are  being  asked.’’  The  gadget  was  “born 
from  a  mix  of  pure  research  and  years  of  more-than- 
casual  CIA  and  defense  intelligence  interest.’’  Ad  men 
see  its  potential  as  “a  strong  copy  strategy  diagnosis 
device.’’ 

HOLD  THE  SYRUP.  The  Agricultural  Research  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  its 
Marketing  Research  Report  No.  1044,  on  Basic  Labor 
Productivity  Measures  for  Popular  Breakfast  Menu 
Items,  designed  to  “provide  management  and  employes 
with  factual  quantitative  data  to  pinpoint  problem  areas 
and  to  evaluate  the  potential  cost  savings  of  methods 
improvement.’’  Report  No.  1044  reveals,  after  exhaus¬ 
tive  laboratory  research  and  close  observation  of  fry 
cooks  in  thirteen  restaurants,  that  it  should  take  34.5 
seconds  to  prepare  French  toast  for  frying. 

THE  JOY  OF  GIVING.  Just  in  time  for  Christmas,  some 
300,000  citizens  received  season’s  greetings  from  Cor¬ 
nelia  Wallace,  who  wrote  (on  pretty,  blue  stationery),  “I 
think  the  most  wonderful  gift  for  my  husband  would  be 
to  know  he  will  have  the  money  he  needs  for  a  successful 
Presidential  campaign  in  1976.  ...  I  don’t  want  to 
suggest  what  amount  you  should  send  as  a  gift.  Let  your 
heart  decide  in  this  most  joyous  of  seasons.  ...” 
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THE  WORD  FROM 


WASHINGTON 


This  moiTth’s  column  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  and  lovingly  to  the  wit  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  Ronald  Reagan,  as  postulated 
by  several  distinguished  syndicated 
columnists  and  confirmed  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  by  the  Republican  Presidential 
contender  himself: 

“Reagan  is  no  lightweight.  That 
bogus  image  ought  to  be  dismissed  out 
of  hand.  He  served  for  eight  years  as 
governor  of  the  largest  state  in  the 
union.  .  .  .  His  philosophical  con¬ 
victions  are  strong;  he  articulates  them 
superbly.  He  has  wit,  charm,  grace, 
a  lively  sense  of  humor.’’ 

— James  J.  Kilpatrick 
December  1,  1975 


“The  questioning  of  Ronald  Reagan  at 
the  press  conference  had  a  clear-cut 
theme.  Is  Reagan  an  extremist?  .  .  . 
Reagan’s  answer  was  highly  disarm¬ 
ing,  though  incomplete.  He  said:  Look, 
I  was  governor  of  the  state  of  Califor¬ 
nia  for  eight  years.  My  record  as  gov¬ 
ernor  has  been  thoroughly  explored. 
Pray,  tell  me  what  extremity  I  commit¬ 
ted  during  those  years?  .  .  . 

“All  in  all  it  was  an  exhilarating 
performance,  and  the  pride  of  Ameri¬ 
can  conservatives  lifts  in  response  to 
so  graceful  an  advocate.’’ 

—  William  F.  Buckley  Jr. 

November  25,  1975 


“Reagan’s  unmatched  ability  to  field 
unrehearsed  questions  .  .  .  means  that 
success  for  his  challenge,  though  still 
improbable,  becomes  more  possible  by 
the  day.’’ 

— Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
November  24,  1975 


Excerpt  from  a  Reagan  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
November  21,  1975: 

Q:  Governor,  you  said  a  moment  ago 
there  isn’t  really  anything  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  requires  demonstrations  be¬ 
cause  there  are  other  ways  of  solving 
the  problems.  Do  you  think  blacks  in 
the  South  needed  to  demonstrate  to 
get  the  right  to  vote? 

A:  Well,  you’ve  asked  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  question  there  and  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  one,  because  I  happen  to  be  of  a 
generation  where  I  think  the  first 
change  began.  When  I  was  young,  of 
an  age  of  those  young  people  in  the 
band  out  there,  I  have  often  stated 
publicly  that  the  great  tragedy  was 
then  that  we  didn’t  even  know  that  we 
had  a  racial  problem.  It  wasn’t  even 
recognized.  But  our  generation,  and  I 
take  great  pride  in  this,  we  were  the 
ones  who  first  of  all  recognized  and 
then  began  doing  something  about  it. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  I  was  a  sports  announcer, 
broadcasting  major  league  baseball, 
most  Americans  have  forgotten,  but  at 
that  time  the  opening  lines  of  the 
official  baseball  guide  read,  “Baseball 
is  a  game  for  Caucasian  gentlemen.’’ 
And,  in  organized  baseball,  no  one  but 
Caucasians  were  allowed. 

Well,  there  were  many  of  us,  when 
I  was  broadcasting,  sportswriters, 
sportscasters,  myself  included,  began 
editorializing  about  what  a  ridiculous 
thing  this  was  and  why  it  should  be 
changed.  And  one  day  it  was  changed. 

When  the  first  bombs  were  dropped 
on  Pearl  Harbor,  there  was  great  segre¬ 
gation  in  the  military  forces.  In  World 
War  II,  this  was  corrected.  It  was 
corrected  largely  under  the  leadership 
of  generals  in  the  Pacific  like  Mac- 


Arthur  and  General  Eisenhower, 
commander-in-chief  in  the  European 
theater,  and  in  the  Navy. 

One  great  story  that  I  think  of  the 
time  that  reveals  a  change  that  was 
occurring,  that  when  the  Japanese 
dropped  the  bombs  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
there  was  a  Negro  sailor  whose  total 
duties  involved  kitchen-type  duties — 
cooking  and  so  forth — who  cradled  a 
machine  gun  in  his  arms,  which  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  stood  on  the  pier 
blazing  away  at  Japanese  airplanes 
that  were  coming  down  and  strafing 
him,  and  that  was  all  changed.  And  we 
went  on  with  those  developments. 

I  am  not  sure  that  violent  demonstra¬ 
tions  accomplished  anything,  probably 
actually  contributed  to  the  prejudices. 
Some  people  were  able  to  say,  “See,  I 
told  you  so.’’ 

Demonstrations  of  the  orderly  and 
the  peaceful  kind  are  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  Yes,  there  are  times  when  people 
must  organize  and  raise  their  flag.  But 
1  suppose  I  should  have  added  to  dem¬ 
onstrations,  should  have  added  the 
words  “violent”  and  “taking  to  the 
streets”  and  “stoning  of  buildings” 
and  this  sort  of  thing.  Anyway,  the 
progress  had  already  been  under  way. 
Thank  God  for  it.  I  think  everyone  in 
this  country,  in  every  section  of  this 
country,  thinks  we’re  better  off. 

k 

m 

mil 

There  it  is:  superb  articulation,  wit, 
charm,  a  lively  sense  of  humor,  grace¬ 
ful  advocacy,  an  unmatched  ability  to 
field  unrehearsed  questions. 

An  exhilarating  performance. 

— Potomacus 
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The  Doomsday  Strategy 

SIDNEY  LENS 


Harry  S.  Truman  was  aboard  the  Augusta,  returning 
from  the  Potsdam  conference  in  August  1945,  when  he 
was  handed  a  note  that  the  first  atom  bomb  had  been 
“successfully”  dropped  by  an  American  B-29,  the 
Enola  Gay,  on  the  Japanese  city  of  Hiroshima.  “This  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  history,”  he  exclaimed.  If  it  was 
not  “the  greatest,”  it  was  certainly  momentous:  There 
had  been  an  indescribable  quantum  jump  in  the  art  of 
annihilation.  Up  to  that  point,  the  most  devastating 
weapon  dropped  from  the  air  had  been  the  “block¬ 
buster,”  about  ten  tons  of  dynamite.  The  A-bomb 
operated  on  an  entirely  different  principle,  the  “fis¬ 
sion”  or  breaking  up  of  a  heavy  atom  such  as  uranium 
235  or  man-made  plutonium.  It  had  a  punch  equivalent 
to  1,300  to  2,000  blockbusters,  and  it  had  virtually 
pulverized  a  city  of  about  300,000  inhabitants. 

Eight  years  later,  on  December  8,  1953,  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  made  his  heralded  “Atomic 
Power  for  Peace”  speech  before  the  United  Nations.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  those  eight  years  atom  bombs  had 
become  twenty -five  times  “as  powerful  as  the  weapons 
with  which  the  atomic  age  dawned.”  The  U.S.  stockpile 
alone  now  exceeded  “by  many  times  the  explosive 
equivalent ...  all  bombs  and  all  shells  that  came  from 
every  plane  and  every  gun  in  every  theater  of  war  in  all 

Sidney  Lens,  an  activist  in  radical,  labor,  and  peace 
movements,  has  written  extensively  on  domestic  and 
international  issues.  His  most  recent  book  is  “The 
Promise  and  Pitfalls  of  Revolution,  ”  published  in 
1954  by  the  United  Church  Press.  Research  for  this 
article  was  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Fund  for 
Investigative  Journalism.  The  article  will  be  expanded 
into  a  book,  to  be  published  later  this  year. 


the  years  of  World  War  II.”  It  was  incumbent  on  the 
world,  therefore,  Eisenhower  said,  to  take  measures  to 
stop  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  concentrate  instead  on 
taming  the  atom  “to  serve  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
mankind.”  He  asked  cooperating  nations  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  of  their  “uranium  and  fissionable  material  to 
an  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency”  so  that  ex¬ 
perts  might  “apply  atomic  energy  to  the  needs  of 
agriculture,  medicine,  and  other  peaceful  activities,” 
and  as  a  special  purpose  “provide  abundant  electrical 
energy  in  the  power-starved  areas  of  the  world.”  Thus, 
he  concluded,  “the  contributing  powers  would  be  dedi¬ 
cating  some  of  their  strength  to  serve  the  needs  rather 
than  the  fears  of  mankind.” 

By  1976,  twenty-two  years  after  Eisenhower  warned 
that  “a  single  air  group,  whether  afloat  or  land-based, 
can  now  deliver  to  any  reachable  target  a  destructive 
cargo  exceeding  in  power  all  the  bombs  that  fell  on 
Britain  in  all  of  World  War  II,”  the  United  States — by 
the  calculations  of  Ruth  Legar  Sivard,  former  chief 
economist  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency — possesses  “a  nuclear  stockpile  of  8,000  mega¬ 
tons  [million  tons  of  dynamite  equivalent],”  equal  to 
615,385  bombs  like  the  one  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
which  immediately  killed  78,000  people  and  injured 
84,000.  “Using  the  Hiroshima  analogy,”  says  Sivard, 
“the  nuclear  stockpile  of  the  United  States  alone  trans¬ 
lates  into  a  potential  kill-power  twelve  times  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  population.”  The  rest  of  the  planet,  mainly 
the  Soviet  Union,  owns  another  8,000  megatons  of 
warheads— and  the  United  States  alone  is  still  produc¬ 
ing  three  nuclear  weapons  a  day,  as  it  has  been  for  the 
past  four  years.  And  humanity  is  at  the  threshold  of  still 
another  “new  era”  in  which  the  “peaceful”  use  of  the 
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atom  for  electrical  energy  will  make  it  possible  within  the 
next  few  years  for  dozens  of  nations — not  to  mention  ter¬ 
rorist  gangs — to  fabricate  their  own  atom  bombs.  What 
was  once  a  monopoly  of  one  country,  then  of  two, 
three,  and  six,  threatens  to  become  the  property  of 
almost  every  tin-horn  dictator  and  opportunist  on  the 
globe. 

Against  this  background.  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  and  President  Ford  hailed  the  Soviet- 
American  Vladivostok  Agreement  of  November  1974  as 
a  great  step  forward,  though  it  sanctioned  for  both 
nations  a  vast  increase  in  strategic  weapons  (those  to  be 
used  primarily  in  all-out  war)  and  made  no  provision  to 
reduce  the  22,000  tactical  nuclear  devices  (those  to  be 
used  in  “limited”  wars).  Former  Defense  Secretary 
James  R.  Schlesinger,  in  what  was  generally  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  new  acceleration  of  the  nuclear  race, 
appeared  before  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  urge  newer,  more  modern,  and  more  accurate 
weapons  for  a  revived  doctrine  of  “counterforce”  as 
well  as  “limited  nuclear  war.”  President  Ford,  replying 
to  a  press  conference  question  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  was  reversing  its  policy  that  it  would  not  be  the 
first  to  use  the  nuclear  bomb,  gave  Schlesinger’s  policy 
his  blessings  in  these  typically  circumspect  words: 
“We  had  a  change  of  some  degree  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  when  I  took  office  ...  to  maximize  our 
flexibility.  ...  I  can  assure  you  that  it’s  a  good  policy 
and  it’s  a  policy  that  I  think  will  help  to  deter  war  and 
preserve  the  peace.”  Donald  Rumsfeld,  who  replaced 
Schlesinger  as  Defense  Secretary  late  in  1975,  ex¬ 
pressed,  at  his  confirmation  hearing,  full  solidarity  with 
his  predecessor’s  positions  on  all  issues,  including 
limited  nuclear  war,  first  use,  and  “counterforce.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  Administration,  abetted  by 
banks  and  oil  companies  with  investments  in  uranium 
mining  and  the  big  three  in  peaceful  nuclear  reactors — 
Westinghouse,  General  Electric,  and  Combustion  En¬ 
gineering — is  using  the  “energy  crisis”  as  justifica¬ 
tion  for  an  intensive  campaign  to  find  customers  abroad 
for  what  might  be  a  trillion-dollar  industry.  Though  the 
“peaceful”  and  “military”  pursuits  seem  unrelated, 
the  fact  is — as  Senator  Stuart  Symington  has  pointed 
out — that  thirty  nations  which  own  nuclear  reactors 
today  produce,  as  a  byproduct,  enough  plutonium  to  be 
reprocessed  into  “some  9,000  nuclear  weapons,  each 
with  the  same  destructive  power  as  the  bomb  dropped 
on  Hiroshima.  And  five  years  from  now  that  number  is 
projected  to  reach  50,000.”  All  they  need  is  access  to 
reprocessing  plants  or  a  new  technology  for  uranium 
enrichment  (such  as  is  currently  being  developed  in 
South  Africa)  to  complete  the  cycle.  n 

Thus,  thirty  years  after  Truman’s  ebullient  remark 
and  twenty-two  years  after  Eisenhower’s  pledge,  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  instead  of  abating,  lunges  forward. 
Furthermore,  it  becomes  more  obvious  each  day  that  no 
one  in  a  position  of  power — especially  in  the  United 
States — has  the  foggiest  notion  of  how  to  control  the 
monster.  “The  greatest  thing  in  history”  has  become 
the  greatest  peril  in  history,  placing  all  of  humanity 


only  two  steps  from  Doomsday — a  “limited”  nuclear 
war,  followed  by  total  war.  Leo  Goodman,  once  Walter 
Reuther’s  atomic  energy  adviser  and  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  a  pioneer  in  the  fight  to  reverse  the 
nuclear  momentum,  is  undoubtedly  closer  to  the  mark 
than  Truman  when  he  says  that  “the  splitting  of  the 
atom  was  the  most  horrendous  event  in  all  human 
existence.”  In  the  halls  of  Congress,  I  spoke  with  a 
number  of  middle-aged  atomic  experts  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  the  human  race  will  not  survive  into  the  Twenty- 
first  Century.  On  the  evidence  at  hand,  their  pessimism 
must  be  taken  seriously. 


The  ‘Deterrence’  Myth 

The  nuclear  menace  is  not  apparent  to  the  naked  eye; 
America’s  policymakers  cloak  its  self-propelling  nature 
— -and  their  intent — in  defensive  rhetoric.  The  United 
States,  they  argue,  has  no  choice:  It  is  under  intensive 
and  long-term  siege  by  a  gruesome  enemy,  and  it  needs 
a  massive  nuclear  stockpile  to  “deter”  that  enemy.  The 
deception  begins  with  the  word  deter.  “The  primary 
purpose  of  our  arms,”  President  John  F.  Kennedy  told 
Congress  in  1961,  “is  peace,  not  war — to  make  certain 
that  they  will  never  have  to  be  used — to  deter  all  wars, 
general  or  limited,  nuclear  or  conventional,  large  or 
small — to  convince  all  aggressors  that  any  attack  would 
be  futile.  ...”  Thus,  the  average  American  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  goal  of  his  Government  is  not  to  initiate 
aggression  but  to  sustain  a  stalemate — what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  “deterrence.”  The  30,000  warheads  in  the 
U.S.  stockpile  are  not  there  to  be  hurtled  against  enemy 
cities  and  missile  silos  but  to  create  a  “balance  of 
terror’  ’  in  which  neither  side  will  dare  to  launch  a  war 
against  the  other  because  each  knows  that  no  matter 
who  begins,  both  will  be  destroyed. 

This  comforting  conviction  is  buttressed  by  the  rhet¬ 
oric  of  national  leaders,  designed  to  suggest  that  they 
know  the  dimensions  of  nuclear  catastrophe.  “War,” 
said  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  “has  become  not  just 
tragic  but  preposterous.  With  modern  weapons,  there 
can  be  no  victory  for  anyone.”  “War,”  according  to 
another  military  hero.  General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
“has  become  a  Frankenstein  to  destroy  both  sides.  .  .  . 
No  longer  does  it  possess  the  chance  of  the  winner  of 
the  duel — it  contains,  rather,  the  germs  of  double 
suicide.”  If  war  had  broken  out  after  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  said  President  Kennedy,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  suffered  “150 
million  fatalities  in  the  first  eighteen  hours.  .  .  .  Even 
the  fruits  of  victory  would  be  ashes  in  our  mouths.” 
Such  comments  reassure  Americans  that  thermonu¬ 
clear  exchange  is  no  longer  a  practical  possibility — and 
that  assurance  is  “confirmed”  by  the  fact  that  no 
nuclear  weapons  have  been  used  anywhere,  on  anyone, 
since  August  1945. 

Yet  there  is  something  in  this  conventional  wisdom 
which  does  not  square  with  the  rhetoric  and  behavior  of 
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the  nation’s  leadership.  In  the  early  1960s,  some  of 
Kennedy’s  advisers  were  saying  privately  that  the 
United  States  could  “deter”  the  Russians  with  100 
nuclear  missiles.  That  would  be  enough  or  more  than 
enough,  they  argued,  to  knock  out  the  nine  Soviet  cities 
with  a  million  or  more  population;  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
no  longer  function  as  a  viable  society.  Why,  then,  do  we 
need  30,000  nuclear  bombs,  8  billion  tons  of  dynamite- 
equivalent,  more  than  a  thousand  times  the  firepower 
used  in  World  War  II?  What  purpose  can  be  served  by 
adding  still  more  to  the  stockpile,  without  end? 

Obviously,  there  is  more  to  American  nuclear  strat¬ 
egy  than  simple  deterrence — each  side  terrifying  the 
other  into  accepting  a  stalemate.  But  the  true  purpose 
is  difficult  to  fathom  because  the  rhetoric  of  policy¬ 
makers  is,  almost  invariably,  a  blend  of  bellicosity  with 
pious  denial  of  aggressive  intent. 

In  his  1961  defense  budget  message,  for  example, 
President  Kennedy  stated  that  “our  arms  will  never  be 
used  to  strike  the  first  blow.  ...”  However,  Kennedy’s 
Defense  Secretary,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  was  soon 
propounding  a  doctrine — very  similar  to  the  present 
Schlesinger  doctrine — which  promised  that  America 
would,  if  necessary,  do  just  that — strike  the  first  blow. 
In  a  commencement  address  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
on  June  16,  1962,  McNamara  outlined  a  strategy  of 
“counterforce”  which  could  have  no  other  meaning: 
America’s  “principal  military  objective,”  he  said, 
“should  be  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  military 
forces,  not  his  civilian  population.”  Instead  of  a 
“counter-city”  or  “counter- value”  strategy,  which 
would  kill  tens  of  millions  of  people  in  Soviet  urban 
areas,  America  would  focus  on  destroying  the  enemy’s 
bombers  and  missiles,  hidden  away  in  isolated  places. 
To  the  unsophisticated  ear  such  a  proposal  sounded 
loftily  humane,  since  it  would  vastly  reduce  human 
casualties — what  the  militarists  in  their  special  lan¬ 
guage  call  “collateral  damage.” 


In  fact,  however,  the  counterforce  doctrine  was  more 
frightening  than  counter-city  deterrence,  for  it  could 
only  be  carried  out  in  a  surprise  attack — a  “first 
strike.”  The  side  which  targets  for  counterforce  must 
strike  first,  or  its  missiles  will  hit  empty  silos.  It  must 
launch  those  missiles  and  get  its  bombers  aloft  before 
the  enemy  knows  what  is  happening,  or  it  will  be 
wasting  its  hardware  on  empty  holes.  Thus,  while  the 
President  was  denying  that  we  would  ever  strike  first, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  elaborating  a  plan — and 
retargeting  his  missiles — to  give  America  that  very 
capability. 

To  confuse  the  matter  still  further,  both  McNamara 
and  Kennedy  denied  an  offensive  purpose  by  projecting 
a  scenario  in  which  Western  Europe  “was  being  over¬ 
run  [by  Russia]  with  conventional  forces.”  The  United 
States  would  then  use  nuclear  weapons  only  as  a 
“response”  to  the  other  side’s  aggression.  Clearly, 


however,  they  were  thinking  beyond  stalemate  to  some 
means  by  which  America  could  achieve  victory. 

McNamara  understood  there  was  an  inconsistency  in 
his  doctrine.  American  officials  had  been  saying  for 
years  that  the  U.S.  weapons  stockpile  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  deter  the  Soviets.  Despite  Kennedy’s  rash 
and  unfounded  claim  during  the  1960  election  cam¬ 
paign  that  there  was  a  “missile  gap,”  the  United  States 
held  unquestioned  superiority  in  the  instruments  of 
megadeath.  Early  in  the  Cold  War  the  military  had 
informed  President  Truman  that  they  needed  400 
“nukes”  to  keep  the  Soviets  from  becoming  frisky.  By 
the  time  Kennedy  took  office,  the  arsenal  was  many 
times  larger  than  400  and  far  more  awesome:  It 
included  2,000  ten-megaton  hydrogen  bombs,  each  at 
least  500  times  as  powerful  as  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  and 
1,600  twenty-four-megaton  weapons,  each  at  least 
1,200  times  as  powerful,  not  to  mention  warheads  of 
lesser  firepower.  Presumably  the  Russians  should  have 
been  terrified  into  paralysis,  especially  since  the  in- 
house  estimate  of  the  National  Security  Council — 
according  to  what  I  have  been  told  by  a  former  staff 
member — was  that  Russia  had  only  sixty  intercontinen¬ 
tal  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  and  a  few  bombers  capa¬ 
ble  of  reaching  American  soil.  Raymond  Aron,  in  his 
book.  The  Great  Debate,  puts  the  estimate  by  “United 
States  sources”  at  “50  to  100.”  How  was  it  possible, 
then,  that  the  Soviets  were  not  deterred?  How  could 
they  be  so  stupid  as  to  contemplate  a  major  attack  in  the 
face  of  such  odds? 

McNamara’s  explanation  was  a  classic  example  of 
the  hawks’  justification  for  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Deterrence,  he  said,  is  not  really  an  absolute  safe¬ 
guard.  “The  mere  fact  that  no  nation  could  rationally 
take  steps  leading  to  a  nuclear  war  does  not  guarantee 
that  a  nuclear  war  cannot  take  place.  Not  only  do 
nations  sometimes  act  in  ways  that  are  hard  to  explain 
on  a  rational  basis,  but  even  when  acting  in  a  ‘rational’ 
way  they  sometimes,  indeed  disturbingly  often,  act  on 
the  basis  of  misunderstandings  of  the  true  facts  of  a 
situation.”  (Emphasis  added.)  But  if  the  Russians, 
even  though  rational,  could  misunderstand  American 
motives  and  plans,  is  it  not  just  as  conceivable  that  the 
United  States  might  misunderstand  their  motives  and 
plans — and  launch  a  surprise  attack  on  them?  “Dis¬ 
turbingly  often,”  then,  deterrence  would  not  deter;  and 
in  that  case,  what  difference  would  it  make  whether  the 
United  States  had  100  or  100,000  nuclear  weapons  in  its 
stockpile?  McNamara’s  “explanation”  clearly  did  not 
explain. 

As  McNamara  acquired  wisdom  in  the  later  years  of 
the  Johnson  Administration,  he  revised  his  attitude 
toward  “counterforce”  and  retreated  to  a  softer  posi¬ 
tion  called,  in  Pentagonese,  “Mutual  Assured  Destruc¬ 
tion”  or  MAD:  Deterrence  should  be  based  on  each 
side’s  certain  knowledge  that  it  could  kill  enough  of  the 
other  side’s  people  and  shatter  enough  of  its  industry  to 
make  nuclear  war  an  unacceptable  option.  “I  would 
judge,”  said  McNamara,  “that  a  capability  on  our  part 
to  destroy,  say,  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  [the  Soviet] 
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population  and  one-half  of  her  industrial  capability 
would  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent.” 

Still,  the  idea  of  counterforce  keeps  popping  up,  if 
only  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  spiraling  technology 
and  in  the  ‘‘win  syndrome”  generated  by  the  nuclear 
race.  Twelve  years  after  McNamara’s  historic  speech  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger  rephrased 
the  doctrine,  with  new  flourishes  but  the  usual  abstruse 
rhetoric  and  defensive  camouflage:  ‘‘We  have  no  desire 
to  develop  a  counterforce  capability  against  the  Soviet 
Union,”  he  told  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcom¬ 
mittee,  but  once  again  the  encouraging  assurance  was 
followed  by  a  contradiction:  ‘‘What  we  wish  to  avoid  is 
the  Soviet  Union  having  a  counterforce  capability 
against  the  United  States  without  our  being  able  to 
have  a  comparable  capability."  (Emphasis  added.)  In 
sum,  ‘‘we”  don’t  want  to  have  the  capability  of  striking 
first,  but  if  “they”  have  that  capability,  ‘‘we”  must 
have  it  too. 

Behind  the  circumspect  verbiage  is  the  reality  that 
‘‘first  use”  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  United  States 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  the  Administration’s  contem¬ 
plated  options.  The  President,  Schlesinger  said,  must 
not  be  limited  to  any  single  strategy,  but  must  have  the 
capacity  for  ‘‘flexible  response.”  He  must  be  allowed, 
in  other  words,  to  fight  a  war  any  way  he  sees  fit — 
including  a  surprise  thermonuclear  assault  when  and  if 
that  seems  propitious.  One  man — the  President — is  to 
decide  not  only  that  millions  of  Russians  will  die  but 
millions  of  Americans  as  well,  without  in  any  way 
consulting  Congress  or  the  American  people.  In  his 
civil  defense  plan,  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
Schlesinger  doctrine,  the  Secretary  argued  that  in  a 
crisis  situation  there  will  be  ample  time — days  or  weeks 
while  the  diplomats  debate  matters — to  evacuate  citi¬ 
zens  from  the  cities  to  rural  areas,  mines,  and  caves. 
But  there  is  not  time,  presumably,  to  poll  Congress  or 
the  people  themselves  as  to  whether  they  wish  to 
survive  or  perish. 

The  Schlesinger  doctrine,  which  has  been  endorsed 
by  his  successor  and  espoused  by  the  Ford  Administra¬ 
tion,  is  a  masterpiece  of  camouflage  and  obfuscation. 
Reporters  repeatedly  asked  the  former  CIA  director  and 
RAND  Corporation  graduate  whether  his  policy  repre¬ 
sented  any  departure  from  past  doctrine.  No,  they  were 
told,  it  was  only  ‘‘a  change  in  targeting  strategy  as  it 
were.  ...”  But  that  is  the  essence  of  counterforce — 
missiles  are  primarily  targeted  not  against  cities  but 
against  the  enemy’s  force,  missiles,  and  submarines. 
America,  under  the  Schlesinger  thesis,  will  target  both 
and  be  able  to  move  either  way.  ‘‘The  change  in 
targeting  doctrine  is,  of  course,  both  broader  and  more 
limited  than  counterforce  attacks,”  he  said.  With  the 
‘‘Command  Data  Buffer  system  in  all  Minutemen  III 
wings,”  the  Air  Force  can  ‘‘change  target  sets  in  the 
missile  computer  in  thirty-six  minutes”  (it  used  to  take 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours),  and  do  it  ‘‘remotely  from 
the  launch  control  center”  rather  than  inside  the  mis¬ 
sile  silo.  Even  if  our  missiles  were  originally  aimed  at 
Russia’s  150  cities,  the  warheads  can  be  redirected  to 


missile  sites  and  to  submarines  in  a  mere  half  hour. 

While  denying  that  it  contemplates  the  possibility  of 
surprise  attack,  the  Pentagon  has  been  developing 
weapons  systems  whose  only  purpose  is  to  make  a  first 
strike  feasible.  It  is  increasing  the  accuracy  of  Minute- 
man  ICBM  warheads  and  of  the  projected  Trident  sub¬ 
marine  missiles,  through  the  ‘‘stellar  inertial  guidance 
system”  (SIG),  so  that  they  can  more  effectively  pene¬ 
trate  the  enemy’s  hardened  silos:  It  plans  to  make  the 
land-based  ICBMs  mobile  by  placing  them  on  trucks, 
trains,  and  the  big  C-5A  airplane,  so  that  the  Soviets 
will  be  unable  to  keep  a  ‘‘fix”  on  them.  But  one  does 
not  need  an  on-target  bomb  to  wreck  a  city;  even  if  it 
lands  a  mile  or  two  from  the  center  of  town,  it  will 
devastate  it. 

The  1945  Hiroshima  warhead  destroyed  brick  build¬ 
ings  and  severely  damaged  steel  construction  1.2  miles 
from  Ground  Zero.  A  twenty-megaton  bomb,  which 
both  sides  now  have  in  abundance,  would  cause  similar 
devastation,  up  to  10.5  miles  from  Ground  Zero — and 
that  does  not  include  the  incendiary  effects  which 
would  inflict  first  degree  burns  twenty-seven  miles 
away,  and  radiation  injuries  and  deaths  that  might 
occur  at  a  much  greater  distance.  Missile  silos,  how¬ 
ever,  are  encased  in  concrete  so  thick  that  an  attacking 
missile  must  come  fairly  close  to  knock  one  out  of 
commission.  McNamara,  in  the  absence  of  pinpoint 
accuracy,  estimated  years  ago  that  six  missiles  would 
have  to  be  launched  against  each  enemy  silo — ‘‘It  takes 
a  lot  of  missiles  to  destroy  a  fully  hardened  site,”  he 
said.  Assuming  that  accuracy  has  improved  since  then, 
it  would  still  require  three  or  four  missiles,  according  to 
Leonard  Rodberg,  a  military  specialist  at  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies.  If  this  ratio  can  be  reduced  to  one  on 
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one,  the  Pentagon  will  have  an  ideal  counterforce 
weapon. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  researchers  have  on  the 
drawing  boards  and  what  they  expect  to  deploy  within  a 
decade.  One  such  weapon,  known  by  its  acronym, 
MARV — not  to  be  confused  with  MIRV  or  MRV — is 
described  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  as  “a 
new  type  of  missile  warhead  that  would  be  capable  of 
changing  direction  in  flight  to  evade  defensive  missiles 
fired  on  it.”  MARV  has  a  homing  device  that  guides  it 
during  reentry  into  the  atmosphere  directly  toward  its 
objective. 

Another  such  wonder  weapon,  again  ideally  suited 
for  counterforce  strategy,  is  the  cruise  missile,  a  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicle  supported  by  small  wings  and  propelled  by 
jet  engines,  which  is  fired  from  an  aircraft  and  flies  like 
a  plane.  The  advantage  of  the  cruise  missile — an  off¬ 
spring  of  the  World  War  II  ‘‘buzz  bomb” — is  that  it  has 
been  wedded  to  a  precision  guidance  system  that  can  hit 
on  target  within  a  range  of  thirty  miles  today,  but  is 
expected  to  be  accurate  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

According  to  Kosta  Tsipis,  a  nuclear  physicist  at 
M.I.T.,  the  Pentagon  is  working  on  a  Global  Positioning 
System  ‘‘that  would  allow  a  missile  to  determine  its 
disposition  while  in  flight  with  an  accuracy  of  seven  to 
ten  meters  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  ...” 
This  is  a  marked  ‘‘improvement”  over  present  accuracy 
standards,  which  range  from  a  fifth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
for  U.S.  missiles,  and  from  a  half  mile  to  two  miles  for 
Russian  missiles.  The  GPS  system  will  be  ready  for 
deployment,  says  Tsipis,  by  1980;  each  missile  will  be 
fitted  with  ‘‘terminal  guidance”  to  match  the  terrain 
and  recognize  the  target  through  its  computer,  then 
zero  in  no  further  than  fifteen  yards  from  its  objective. 
Only  246  inches  long  and  twenty-one  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  the  long-range  cruise  missile  will  ‘‘fit  a  standard 
torpedo  tube.”  A  Polaris  submarine  can  be  equipped  to 
carry  a  few  dozen  of  them;  a  commercial  747  jet,  100. 


Other  wonder  weapons  too  fantastic  for  the  average 
mind  to  contemplate  are  being  researched,  but  these 
two  alone — the  cruise  missile  and  MARV — will  be 
enough  to  assure  success  for  the  counterforce  strategy, 
providing  the  Pentagon  meanwhile  can  find  some  way 
to  detect  and  destroy  the  enemy’s  nuclear  submarines. 
That,  for  the  moment,  is  the  major  obstacle:  Each  side 
can  ‘‘kill”  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other’s  land-based 
missiles,  but  the  submarine  remains  relatively  invul¬ 
nerable.  Though  billions  have  been  spent  researching 
anti-submarine  warfare  and  though  Pentagon 
researchers  are  working  intensively  on  the  problem, 
there  is  little  hope  that  the  solution  will  come  quickly. 
When  and  if  it  does,  the  pressure  for  one  side  or  the 
other  to  launch  a  surprise  first-strike  attack  will  in¬ 
crease  exponentially. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ford  Administration  is  focusing  on 
an  area  it  feels  holds  greater  promise — limited  nuclear 


war.  Since  no  one  wants  a  repeat  of  the  enervating 
conventional  wars  fought  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the 
Schlesinger  doctrine  envisions  what  most  Ahiericans 
thought  the  nation  had  long  foresworn — first  use  of 
atomic  weapons.  America  will  respond  with  nuclear 
bombs,  Schlesinger  said  in  a  television  interview, 
whenever  aggression  is  ‘‘likely  to  result  in  defeat  in  any 
area  of  very  great  importance  to  the  United  States.” 
When  he  was  asked  if  that  included  Korea,  he  replied, 
‘‘We  cannot  exclude  Korea.”  Edward  N.  Luttwak,  a 
high-level  Pentagon  consultant  who  is  also  associate 
director  of  the  Washington  Center  for  Foreign  Policy 
Research,  provides  this  scenario  for  war  in  Korea: 
‘‘North  Korea  invades  South  Korea,  threatening  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  troops  stationed  there.  The  United 
States  calls  in  aircraft  from  all  its  bases  around  the 
world  to  wipe  out  North  Korea  with  conventional 
bombs.  If  that  doesn’t  work,  however,  and  our  troops 
are  still  in  danger,  we  unload  the  nukes.  That  ends  it.” 

Schlesinger  also  constructed  a  format  for  a  con¬ 
trolled,  less  than  all-out,  engagement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  States  would  hit  ‘‘soft  targets” 
(depots,  troop  concentrations,  storage  facilities,  and 
the  like)  on  the  Soviet  side,  they  would  hit  ‘‘soft 
targets”  on  the  American  side — in  both  instances  with 
tactical  nuclear  weapons — and  then  stop  and  await 
developments.  This  ‘‘selective  strike”  theory  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  United  States  with  more  than  one 
option  in  a  crisis. 

If  the  only  option  is  total  war — which  Schlesinger  has 
admitted  would  kill  95  to  100  million  on  each  side  no 
matter  who  pressed  the  button  first — America  might  be 
so  fearful  of  the  consequences  that  it  would  be  muscle- 
bound,  incapable  of  any  response.  The  ‘‘national  com¬ 
mand  authorities,”  says  the  former  Secretary,  must 
have  the  requisite  ‘‘flexibility  and  options”  so  that  they 
need  not  ‘‘make  a  decision  that  would  bring  about  a 
degree  of  devastation  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
the  United  States,  nor  our  allies  around  the  world, 
woud  find  palatable.”  The  American  command,  in 
other  words,  must  be  able  to  contain  an  atomic  war  so 
that  it  “wounds”  rather  than  “kills” — and  presum¬ 
ably  must  convince  the  Russians  to  play  the  game  by 
the  same  rules.  As  Schlesinger  outlined  this  scenario  to 
a  Senate  subcommittee  in  September  1974,  Senator 
Symington  pointedly  observed,  “You  talk  as  if  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  were  together  in  this  thing 
and  started  to  play  a  game  of  chess.” 

As  noted  below,  there  are  substantial  flaws  in  all  this 
reasoning — even  if  one  accepts  the  morality  of  U.S. 
intervention  at  its  own  arbitrary  discretion.  What  is 
significant  in  the  sudden  explosion  of  selective  strike 
and  limited  nuclear  war  rhetoric,  however,  is  not  its 
science  fiction  character,  but  its  timing — against  a 
background  of  frustration  and  debacle  in  Indochina. 

In  the  wake  of  that  defeat,  Schlesinger  vowed  that 
henceforth  it  would  be  “necessary  to  go  for  the  heart  of 
the  opponent’s  power;  destroy  his  military  forces  rather 
than  simply  being  involved  endlessly  in  ancillary  mili- 
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tary  operations.”  Kissinger  called  for  a  “stern  and 
abrasive”  foreign  policy,  and  his  remarks  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  seemingly  isolated  but  probably  orchestrated 
statements  by  military  spokesmen.  Retired  General 
William  Westmoreland,  who  led  the  ill-fated  effort  in 
Indochina,  expressed  the  view  that  “the  use  of  several 
small-yield  nuclear  weapons  conceivably  could  have  put 
an  end”  to  the  Vietnam  war.  An  American  officer  in 
South  Korea  told  reporters  that  in  case  of  hostilities 
nuclear  “options”  would  be  considered  “seriously.”  In 
June  1975,  the  report  was  leaked  to  the  press  that 
Strategic  Air  Command  crews  were  being  given  special 
“limited  nuclear  war”  training. 

Clearly  the  men  who  make  decisions  in  such  matters 
do  not  consider  nuclear  war  far-fetched;  they  think 
about  the  unthinkable  every  day,  and  seriously. 

The  Win  Syndrome 

Why?  The  decision-makers  understand  how  frightful  a 
nuclear  war  would  be — they  understand  it  much  better 
than  the  rest  of  us  do.  But  they  are  motivated  by 
considerations  that  are  never  openly  expressed,  and 
that  are  therefore  difficult  for  the  average  citizen  to 
divine.  If  their  object  had  been  simple  deterrence — an 
accepted  stalemate — the  nuclear  race  would  have  been 
over  at  least  two  decades  ago.  If  their  purpose  had 
merely  been  “defense” — security  against  attack  on  the 
American  homeland — there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  30,000  warheads,  for  MIRVs,  MARVs,  B-1  bomb¬ 
ers,  cruise  missiles.  Trident  submarines,  or  the  elab¬ 
orate  strategies  hatched  in  the  think-tanks. 

Those  who  have  made  policy  for  the  United  States 
since  1945,  however,  have  thought  in  dynamic  terms, 
not  in  terms  of  stalemate.  They  have  sought  partial 
victories  today  and  total,  absolute  victory  at  some  point 
in  the  not  too  distant  future.  They  have  been,  and  are, 
driven  by  a  “win  syndrome”  that  refuses  to  accept 
stalemate,  that  seeks  victory  with  religious  fervor — no 
matter  how  long  it  takes,  how  many  of  our  resources  it 
diverts  to  the  moloch  of  militarism,  or  how  totally  it 
transforms  America  into  a  secret,  repressive,  security 
state. 

If  one  is  seduced  by  the  minutiae  of  the  nuclear 
debate — such  as  whether  to  plan  for  a  “disarming” 
first  strike  (one  that  totally  demolishes  “their”  arsenal 
before  they  can  start  shooting)  or  a  “restrained” 
counterforce  (a  first  strike  which  only  partly  destroys 
their  arsenal) — one  loses  sight  of  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  Too  many  citizens  are  mesmerized  by  such 
incandescent  thinking,  but  it  is  irrelevant.  For  what 
is  unique  about  current  American  strategy — economic, 
political,  diplomatic,  covert,  and  military — is  a  fixation 
on  victory  unlike  anything  ever  known  before.  It  is 
unique  in  at  least  five  respects: 

1.  The  search  for  a  “win”  formula  has  coalesced  with 
a  technology  that  is  capable  of  inflicting  total  annihila¬ 
tion  on  the  human  race. 


2.  The  constituency  with  an  interest  in  “winning” 
has  become  massive  and  institutionalized,  beyond  any 
hope  of  easy  immobilization. 

3.  The  “win  syndrome”  has  restructured  the  nation 
so  that  we  live  in  a  permanent  emergency  status,  a 
permanent  war  economy,  and  a  permanent  national 
security  state.  Indeed,  we  have  what  social  scientist 
Alan  Wolfe  calls  a  “dual  state.” 

4.  The  peaceful  spin-off  of  the  nuclear  age,  the 
nuclear  energy  industry,  is  itself  a  vehicle  for  proliferat¬ 
ing  nuclear  weaponry,  thereby  placing  dozens  of  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  button,  rather  than  the  three  or  four  which 
had  access  to  it  before. 

5.  The  entire  process  is  self-propelling,  operating 
independently  of  the  wishes  of  individual  leaders,  no 
matter  how  highly  placed.  It  has  become  rooted  in 
inflexible  institutions. 

To  talk  of  a  “win  syndrome”  is  not  to  suggest  that 
everyone  in  a  position  of  power  is  a  participant  in  a 
conspiracy,  or  even  that  there  is  anything  approaching 
unanimity  among  the  policymakers.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  those  who  once  served  the  defense  machine 
have  disengaged  from  it  as  their  concerns  have 
mounted.  There  are  such  men  as  Clark  Clifford,  Robert 
McNamara,  Daniel  Ellsberg,  Morton  Halperin,  whose 
views  have  moderated,  or  misplaced  doves  such  as 
Richard  Barnet,  Leonard  Rodberg,  Marcus  Raskin, 
Jerome  Wiesner — to  name  a  few — who  once  thought 
they  could  change  things  from  “within”  but  found  they 
were  nursing  an  illusion.  The  ever-mounting  constitu¬ 
ency  for  the  “win  syndrome”  swept  everything  before 
it  and  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  a  dove  or 
would-be  dove  to  survive. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  imply  that  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  win  syndrome  are  a  brigade  of  Dr.  Strangeloves 
practicing  nuclear  witchcraft.  They  have  never  delib¬ 
erately  worked  for  a  Doomsday;  they  would  have  liked 
nothing  better,  in  fact,  than  to  avoid  war — any  war. 
What  they  did  want,  however,  was  victory  for  the 
American  private  profit  system  and  its  imperial  design. 
They  prayed  for  the  kind  of  victory  that  Sir  Solly 
Zuckerman,  a  British  military  theorist,  described  as 
“one  where  the  adversary  surrenders  without  a  shot 
being  fired.”  But  if  they  could  not  win  so  easily,  they 
wanted,  at  least,  a  successful  outcome  with  as  few 
American  fatalities  as  possible.  In  the  Truman  era  such 
an  objective  did  not  seem  wildly  out  of  reach,  since  the 
United  States  was  expected  to  retain  its  nuclear  monop¬ 
oly  for  a  long  time. 

History  has  now  shown  that  a  military  resolution  of 
the  conflict  between  capitalism  and  communism  is 
impossible — short  of  Doomsday.  The  rivalry  between 
feudalism  and  capitalism  in  a  bygone  epoch  was  con¬ 
cluded,  favorably  for  the  latter,  without  jeopardizing 
the  entire  species.  But  the  rivalry  between  capitalism 
and  communism  cannot  be,  because  in  the  meantime 
there  has  been  a  qualitative  change  in  the  human  condi¬ 
tion — one  which  the  American  power  elite  unfortu¬ 
nately  refuses  to  recognize — so  that  as  victory  becomes 
more  elusive  the  quest  for  it  becomes  more  furious.  The 
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arms  race  evolves  steadily  toward  a  self-fulfilling  lu¬ 
nacy. 

The  race  began  on  August  2,  1939,  with  a  letter 
drafted  by  Leo  Szilard,  a  Hungarian-born  physicist,  and 
signed  by  Albert  Einstein,  suggesting  to  President 
Roosevelt  that  he  “speed  up  the  experimental  work” 
on  “a  nuclear  chain  reaction  in  a  large  mass  of  urani¬ 
um”  that  might  lead  to  the  construction  of  “extremely 
powerful  bombs.”  Six  years  later,  America  had  a 
workable  fission  bomb  and  was  preparing  to  drop  it  on 
Japan. 

Throughout  the  arms  race,  many  of  those  involved  in 
developing  either  the  bomb  or  the  strategies  associated 
with  it  have  turned  dovish — yet  the  race  continued. 
Szilard  and  other  nuclear  scientists  pleaded  in  1945  that 
the  new  weapon  not  be  used  on  cities  or  people. 
General  Eisenhower,  too,  was  apprehensive:  After  the 
decision  to  drop  the  bomb  had  been  confirmed,  he  later 
recalled,  he  voiced  to  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stimson  “feelings  of  depression  .  .  .  and  grave  misgiv¬ 
ings,  first  on  the  basis  of  my  belief  that  Japan  was 
already  defeated  and  that  dropping  the  bomb  was 
completely  unnecessary,  and  secondly  because  I 
thought  that  our  country  should  avoid  shocking  world 
opinion.  ...  It  wasn’t  necessary  to  hit  them  with  that 
awful  thing.”  Generals  in  the  Army  Strategic  Air 
Forces,  such  as  Curtis  LeMay  and  “Hap”  Arnold,  had 
reservations  based  on  more  mundane  concerns;  they 
feared  that  the  bomb  might  make  their  prized  new 
bomber,  the  B-49,  obsolete.  General  Carl  Spaatz  had 
such  strong  feelings  on  the  subject  that  he  argued  with 
President  Truman  about  the  decision  to  nuclear- 
bomb  Hiroshima  and  had  to  be  ordered  in  writing  to 
carry  out  the  mission. 

The  decision  to  drop  the  bomb  on  Hiroshima  was 
made  essentially  by  three  men — Truman;  James  F. 
Byrnes,  Secretary  of  State  after  July  2,  1945,  and 
Stimson.  But  the  program  had  the  general  endorsement 


of  a  larger  coterie — most  of  them  the  highest  represent¬ 
atives  of  big  business  and  big  banking.  Secretary  of 
State  Edward  Stettinius  was  a  J.P.  Morgan  partner;  his 
Under  Secretary,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  was  a  member  of  a 
Boston  banking  family;  their  chief  aides  included 
Robert  Patterson,  another  Wall  Street  lawyer;  John  J. 
McCloy,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Rockefeller  Chase 
National  Bank  (and  later  president  of  the  merged  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank),  and  Robert  A.  Lovett,  partner  of  the 
Wall  Street  investment  firm.  Brown  Brothers  Harriman 
&  Co.  (with  which  W.  Averell  Harriman,  ambassador  to 
Moscow,  was  also  associated).  Dean  Acheson,  who 
joined  the  government  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  1941  and  was  to  become  the  Department’s 
Secretary  and  a  prime  architect  of  nuclear  policy,  had 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  prestigious  Washing¬ 
ton  law  firm,  Covington  and  Burling,  which  by  its  own 
claim  has  represented  in  one  way  or  another  “20  per 
cent  of  the  companies  on  Fortune's  list  of  the  500  top 
corporations.”  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  later  the 
first  Secretary  of  Defense  was  James  Forrestal,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  large  investment  house,  Dillon  Read  &  Co. 
Stimson  was  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  with  strong  ties  both 
in  the  banking  community  and  in  government. 

They  were  followed  by  others  of  the  same  ilk,  repre¬ 
senting  the  same  interests:  John  Foster  Dulles  (of  the 
Wall  Street  legal  firm,  Cromwell  and  Sullivan),  Gen¬ 
eral  George  C.  Marshall,  Christian  Herter,  Dean  Rusk 
(president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation),  Wall  Street 
lawyer  William  P.  Rogers,  Henry  Kissinger  (a  project 
director  for  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund).  The  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Defense  included,  among  others,  Forrestal, 
Lovett,  Charles  E.  Wilson  of  General  Motors,  Neil  H. 
McElroy  of  Procter  and  Gamble,  Thomas  S.  Gates  Jr., 
who  was  to  be  chairman  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  in  1965,  Robert  McNamara  of  Ford  Motors.  None 
of  these  people  had  to  be  “given  orders”;  they  were 
totally  conversant  with  the  goals  of  the  ruling  elite 
hammered  out  at  such  upper-class  think-tanks  as  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  (which,  according  to 
columnist  Joseph  Kraft,  “has  been  the  seat  of  some 
basic  government  decisions  [and]  has  set  the  context 
for  many  more”  (such  as  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  Marshall  Plan,  and  NATO),  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  and  the  many  academic  cen¬ 
ters  financed  by  the  leading  foundations.  They — and 
others — had  won  “accreditation”  through  their  wealth, 
connections,  or  recognized  adherence  to  upper-class 
goals. 

It  was  this  group  that  provided  the  initial  constit¬ 
uency  for  the  “win  syndrome.”  In  a  sense,  they  were 
merely  following  the  logic  of  victory  in  World  War  II: 
The  United  States  was  at  the  peak  of  power,  flushed 
with  success,  its  land  untouched,  its  heavy  industry 
capacity  doubled,  its  real  gross  national  product  up  by 
two-thirds  from  the  pre-war  years.  The  only  possible 
obstacle  to  unchallenged  world  domination  was  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  bomb,  the  Establishment  believed, 
would  attend  to  that;  it  escalated  expectations  to  pe¬ 
nultimate  heights,  enmeshing  the  power  elite  in  a  proc- 
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ess  from  which  it  has  not  been  able  to  extricate  itself. 
“This  is  the  greatest  thing  in  history,”  Truman  had 
exclaimed.  Winston  Churchill  recalled  that  while  he  had 
previously  been  pessimistic  about  containing  Soviet 
power,  he  now  felt  that  “we  .  .  .  had  something  in  our 
hands  which  would  redress  the  balance  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians.”  James  F.  Byrnes,  Director  of  War  Mobilization 
under  Roosevelt  and  soon  to  become  Secretary  of  State, 
advised  Truman  that  “the  bomb  might  well  put  us  in  a 
position  to  dictate  our  own  terms  at  the  end  of  the 
war.”  Financier  and  Presidential  adviser  Bernard  Bar¬ 
uch  was  commendably  forthright:  “America  can  get 
what  she  wants  if  she  insists  on  it.  After  all,  we’ve  got 
it — the  bomb — and  they  haven’t  and  won’t  have  it  for  a 
long  time  to  come.” 

Byrnes  was  confident  that  with  the  bomb  in  Ameri¬ 
can  hands,  the  United  States  would  force  the  Soviets  to 
“retire  in  a  very  decent  manner”  from  its  position  in 
Eastern  Europe.  If  the  Kremlin  refused  to  toe  the  line, 
he  was  prepared  to  mount  a  preventive  war.  In  his 
book.  Speaking  Frankly,  Byrnes  expressed  the  view 
that  Moscow  would  not  “try  to  hold  permanently  all  of 
eastern  Germany.  However,  if  1  misjudge  them,  and 
they  do  go  to  the  point  of  holding  eastern  Germany  and 
veto  a  [U.N.]  Security  Council  directive  to  withdraw 
occupation  forces,  we  .  .  .  must  make  it  clear  to  all  that 
we  are  willing  to  adopt  those  measures  of  last  resort  if, 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  we  are  forced  to  do  so.” 
(Emphasis  added.)  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  recorded 
in  his  diary  on  June  6,  1945,  that  Truman  felt  certain 
the  bomb  would  force  Russia  to  yield  ground  on  the 
Balkan,  Polish,  and  Manchurian  issues.  The  bomb  was 
to  be  the  underpinning  of  American  power,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  rendering  the  Russians  impotent. 


Mobilizing  for  War 

From  the  very  outset,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
bomb  did  not  have  the  magic  qualities  its  admirers 
attributed  to  it.  Certainly  it  deterred  an  enemy,  made 
him  think  twice  about  recourse  to  violence — ^just  as  any 
weapon  is  a  deterrent,  a  pen-knife  in  the  hand  of  a 
mugger  against  an  unarmed  victim,  a  submachine  gun 
in  the  hands  of  a  policeman  against  would-be  rioters. 
But  the  bomb  was  never  an  absolute  deterrent  capable 
of  preventing  or  defeating  revolutions  in  China,  Indo¬ 
china,  Cuba,  Algeria,  and  a  host  of  other  countries — 
revolutions  which  contracted  the  Western  sphere  of 
influence  and  enlarged  the  Soviet  and  Third  World 
sphere.  Nor  did  it  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  itself  from 
growing  stronger,  internally  and  externally.  It  simply 
drew  Russia  into  an  arms  race  to  redress  the  military 
balance,  a  feat  it  was  able  to  achieve  more  easily  than 
the  Americans  anticipated  simply  by  improving  its 
technology  and  adding  sufficient  weaponry,  conven¬ 
tional  and  nuclear,  to  match  Pentagon  efforts. 

Despite  the  grandiose  expectations  of  American 
policy  makers,  the  bomb  had  grievous  limitations  both 


as  a  means  of  forcing  weak  nations  or  revolutionary 
forces  into  abject  political  surrender  and  as  a  means  of 
guaranteeing  military  victory  against  the  one  enemy 
that  counted,  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
nuclear  race,  from  1945  to  1949 — a  period  of  “unilateral 
deterrence,”  as  Raymond  Aron  calls  it — the  American 
advantage  was  absolute,  and  it  seemed  likely  to  remain 
that  way  for  many  years.  General  Leslie  R.  Groves,  who 
headed  the  Manhattan  Project  which  produced  the  first 
fission  bomb,  dismissed  the  Soviet  potential  with  the 
contemptuous  comment:  “Why,  those  people  can’t 
even  make  a  jeep!”  Presumably  the  United  States 
could  drop  “nukes”  on  Soviet  soil,  using  bombers 
stationed  in  Europe,  with  impunity — until  the  Kremlin 
surrendered.  General  Orville  Anderson,  theorists  at 
RAND,  and  various  colonels  and  generals  at  the  Air 
War  College  believed  this  was  a  suitable  time  for 
“preventive  war”;  Soviet  territory  was  vulnerable, 
American  territory  could  not  be  touched. 

On  closer  examination,  however,  preventive  war  was 
not  foolproof;  it  was  not  even  feasible.  “The  United 
States,”  a  former  naval  officer  who  worked  on  strategic 
projects  told  me,  “did  not  have  enough  weapons  those 
days  to  obliterate  the  U.S.S.R.,  only  enough  to  wound 
it.  Meanwhile,  the  Red  Army  could  have  seized  all  of 
Europe  to  the  English  Channel  with  conventional  weap¬ 
ons.  We  could  not  have  finished  the  job  without 
sending  in  our  own  foot  soldiers,  and  that  was  impossi¬ 
ble.” 

In  April  1950,  NSC-68,  a  top  secret  report  to  the 
National  Security  Council,  a  basic  document  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  that  was  declassified  only  twenty-five  years 
later,  corroborated  this  judgment.  Evaluating  Soviet 
forces,  the  Joint  Chiefs  conceded  that  “the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites”  had  the  capability  “to  overrun 
Western  Europe,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Iberian  and  Scandinavian  Peninsulas”  and  “to  launch 
air  attacks  against  the  British  Isles  and  air  and  sea 
attacks  against  lines  of  communications  of  the  Western 
Powers  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  ...”  (By  1950 
the  Soviets  might  also,  according  to  NSC-68,  “attack 
selected  targets  with  atomic  weapons” — since  they 
had  developed  their  own  nuclear  bomb  the  year 
before.) 

Simple  arithmetic  showed  that  Russia  could  not  be 
wiped  out  with  the  weapons  America  then  had  at  hand. 
According  to  U.S.  sources,  early  atom  bombs  had  the 
firepower  of  about  2,000  tons  of  chemical  explosives. 
Thus,  says  Nobel  laureate  P.M.S.  Blackett  in  his  Stud¬ 
ies  of  War,  it  would  take  600  A-bombs  to  wreak  the 
same  amount  of  damage  on  Russia  as  the  United  States 
inflicted  on  Germany  with  1.2  million  tons  of  explosives 
in  the  peak  bombing  period  from  January  1943  to  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  German  morale  did  not  break 
under  that  punishment  and  German  production  “rose 
steadily  until  August  1944.” 

True,  an  atomic  attack  would  concentrate  the  havoc 
in  a  brief  time  span,  but  European  Russia  alone  was 
eight  times  larger  in  area  and  three  times  more  popu¬ 
lous  than  Germany  (not  to  mention  Asiatic  Russia, 
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much  larger  still).  To  achieve  comparable  devastation 
to  that  suffered  by  Germany  in  1943-1945,  the  United 
States  would  require  many  times  600  Hiroshima-type 
bombs,  a  number  far  beyond  American  capacity  in  the 
late  1940s,  when  the  United  States  was  producing  only 
enough  nuclear  material  for  100  A-bombs  a  year. 

Thus,  from  the  very  beginning  fixation  on  the  bomb 
as  a  cornerstone  of  American  power  was  a  delusion. 
Yet,  like  compulsive  gamblers,  the  power  elites  contin¬ 
ued  their  delusion  by  putting  more  chips  in  the  pot.  The 
hydrogen  bomb  had  not  yet  entered  the  scene,  missiles 
for  delivery  were  still  on  the  drawing  boards,  the 
capacity  to  exterminate  all  of  humankind  had  not  yet 
been  achieved. 

Instead  of  pausing  to  examine  the  consequences  of 
their  folly,  however,  the  American  elites  continued  to 
ride  the  tide  of  every  technological  breakthrough — from 
the  first  fission  bomb  to  the  hydrogen  (fusion)  bomb, 
the  solid-fuel  missile,  and  the  MIRV  with  the  single- 
minded  hope  that  one  of  them  would  guarantee  victory. 
And  if  that  were  not  yet  possible  they  waited  for  the 
next  technological  breakthrough,  meanwhile  content¬ 
ing  themselves  with  weakening  the  enemy  through 
economic  blockade,  political  isolation,  CIA  subversion, 
and  military  intervention  on  a  scale  short  of  all-out  war, 
as  in  Vietnam. 

Even  the  “softer”  policy  positions,  such  as  “contain¬ 
ment”  (later  “detente”),  were  aspects  of  the  win 
syndrome.  “Containment,”  as  defined  by  its  prime 
architect,  George  F.  Kennan,  was  a  means  to  “increase 
enormously  the  strains  under  which  the  Soviet  policy 
must  operate”  and  thereby  cause  internal  problems 
that  would  lead  either  to  “the  break  up  or  the  gradual 
mellowing  of  Soviet  power.”  Containment  would  take 
longer  than  the  more  dramatic  preventive  war  or  pre¬ 
emptive  strike,  but  its  purpose  was  exactly  the  same — 
to  “win.” 


The  new  manifest  destiny,  unlike  that  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  required  mobilization  of  a  whole  people 
— and,  as  a  consequence,  a  more  thorough  restructur¬ 
ing  of  American  society  than  had  been  undertaken 
since  1787.  To  mobilize  both  domestic  and  world  public 
opinion,  it  was  necessary  to  show,  first  of  all,  that 
America  was  reasonable,  ready  to  negotiate.  But  as 
NSC-68  pointed  out,  negotiation  was  never  meant  to  be 
a  “separate  course  of  action,  but ...  a  means  of  gaining 
support  for  a  program  of  building  strength,  or  record¬ 
ing  .  .  .  progress  in  the  Cold  War.  ...” 

When  the  Baruch  Plan  for  international  control  of  the 
atom  was  presented  to  the  United  Nations  on  June  14, 
1946,  it  was  with  the  full  knowledge  that  Russia  could 
not  accept  it.  Under  the  plan,  the  United  Nations  (then 
firmly  under  U.S.  domination)  would  set  up  an  author¬ 
ity  that  would  have  “sole  and  exclusive  right  to  conduct 
research  in  the  field  of  atomic  explosives”  and  would 
have  “freedom  of  access”  to  any  country  to  make  sure 
it  wasn’t  encroaching  on  the  U.N.-U.S.  monopoly.  As 


NSC-68  later  recorded,  the  “opening  up”  of  Soviet 
territory  to  inspection  “is  not  .  .  .  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Soviet  system  in  its  present 
rigor.  ...  It  is  clear  that  what  the  United  States  .  .  . 
must  insist  on,  the  Soviet  Union  must  at  present 
reject.”  In  effect,  America  would  retain  its  monopoly  of 
nuclear  expertise  and  be  able  to  fabricate  nuclear 
bombs  at  will  in  any  crisis,  whereas  the  Soviets  would 
be  forever  foreclosed.  The  Kremlin,  as  expected, 
turned  down  the  Baruch  Plan;  it  would  not  place  itself 
at  Washington’s  mercy. 

While  playing  out  the  sterile  charade  of  negotiations, 
Washington  set  about  to  mobilize  a  people  who  had  just 
won  peace — for  war.  The  first  requirement,  as  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  Arthur  Vandenberg, 
picturesquely  put  it,  was  “to  scare  the  hell  out  of  the 
country.”  That  was  done  by  magnifying  the  external 
threat  through  repeated  “war  scares”  and  by  mounting 
a  massive  witch  hunt  against  radicals  and  liberals.  By 
1947  Congress  was  ready  to  vote  more  money  for 
defense  than  even  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  requested. 

By  1947,  the  power  elite  decided  to  institutionalize 
the  national  security  state.  A  national  security  plan, 
later  encoded  as  the  National  Security  Act,  was  drafted 
by  Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  a  friend  and  former  partner  of 
Forrestal  in  Dillon  Read.  The  act,  whose  implications 
were  not  generally  clear  at  the  time,  unified  the  three 
military  services  under  a  single  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  provided  for  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  whose 
purpose,  Allen  Dulles  later  said,  was  to  “deal  with”  not 
only  the  Soviet  menace  but  “the  internal  conflicts 
within  the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South 
America”;  a  National  Security  Council  to  integrate 
“domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies”;  a  Munitions 
Board  to  coordinate  military  procurement,  and  a  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Board  to  coordinate  military 
R&D. 

In  accord  with  Eberstadt’s  recommendations,  means 
were  found  for  “active  participation  in  various  phases 
of  military  affairs  by  groups  particularly  concerned  with 
aspects  of  military  policies” — such  as  labor  leadership, 
business,  science,  academia.  “Educational  institutions 
and  scientific  laboratories”  served  “as  channels  of 
communications  between  the  military  and  the  civil¬ 
ians.”  Scores  of  advisory  committees  composed  of 
capital  and  labor  sprang  into  being,  and  a  National 
Security  Resources  Board  was  designated  to  serve  in 
peace  as  in  war. 

America,  in  the  words  of  Alan  Wolfe,  became  a 
“dual  state.”  One  part  of  it  “was  open,  democratic, 
highly  visible  and  generally  impotent;  the  other  was 
covert .  .  .  and  ready  to  operate  where  it  had  to.”  The 
militarist  preference  for  secrecy  spread  over  the  nation 
like  a  pall.  The  decision  to  produce  a  fusion  bomb,  one 
of  the  most  fateful  in  all  history,  was  made  by  President 
Truman,  not  by  Congress  or  the  people  themselves. 
The  right  to  initiate  war  itself  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  Congress  by  common  consent,  on  the  grounds 
that  there  would  be  no  time  to  consult  after  the  bombs 
started  dropping.  That  fiction  was  subsequently  used  to 
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justify  a  Presidential  act  injecting  the  United  States  into 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  Senate’s  right  to  “advise  and 
consent’’  in  foreign  policy  matters  was  reduced  to  a 
fiction  as  the  President  and  the  Pentagon  entered  into 
scores  of  “contingency  agreements’’  with  various 
nations  without  Congressional  concurrence.  The  impe¬ 
rial  Presidency,  already  more  than  an  embryo  under 
Roosevelt,  puffed  up  like  a  bloated  scorpion. 


The  Scare  Technique 

The  most  ominous  feature  of  the  win  syndrome  has 
been  its  self-propelling  character.  As  the  constituency 
for  a  nuclear  arms  race  broadened,  few  people  ques¬ 
tioned  basic  assumptions;  the  role  of  most  participants 
was  on  the  operational  level — how  to  improve  a  particu¬ 
lar  weapon,  how  to  conduct  a  war  game,  how  to  sell  a 
program  to  Congress — with  little  concern  for  overall 
strategy  or  end  results.  “It  is  the  hallmark  of  the  expert 
professional,”  Herman  Kahn  once  wrote,  “that  he 
doesn’t  care  where  he  is  going  as  long  as  he  proceeds 
competently.”  What  emerged  was  a  vast,  impersonal, 
institutionalized  force  driven  by  its  own  momentum,  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  change  its  direction 
simply  by  substituting  one  leader  for  another,  or  one 
administration  for  another. 

The  military  may  have  had  early  misgivings  about 
the  bomb,  but  it  pursued  the  atomic  rainbow  with 
passion — first,  because  that  was  what  the  civilian 
Establishment  wanted,  and,  second,  because  it  gave 
the  services  an  opportunity  to  make  up  ground  they  had 
lost  as  a  result  of  peace.  Their  forces  had  been  drasti¬ 
cally  reduced — the  Army,  for  instance,  from  8.3  million 
in  1945  to  less  than  a  million  in  1947;  the  Air  Force 
(though  not  yet  an  independent  branch)  from  2.25 
million  to  less  than  a  third  of  a  million;  only  the  Navy 
had  grown  slightly.  Hopes  for  Universal  Military  Train¬ 
ing  (UMT),  which  would  have  given  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  control  over  the  nation’s  youth,  had  been  dashed 
by  Congress. 

The  nuclear  race,  then,  would  compensate  for  these 
losses.  All  that  was  needed  was  creation  of  the  proper 
climate — “scare  the  hell  out  of  them” — and  while  the 
military  did  not  manufacture  anti-communism,  anti¬ 
communism,  as  Michael  Parent!  observed  in  his  book. 
The  Anti-Communist  Impulse  (1969),  “built  the  mili¬ 
tary  state.”  Thousands  of  Pentagon  propagandists, 
film  makers,  and  lobbyists  spread  the  word  and  heated 
the  tensions.  The  three  service  branches  engaged  in 
fierce  inter-service  rivalry  for  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
nuclear  pie,  but  they  were  united  in  “scaring  the  hell” 
out  of  the  public  in  order  to  escalate  military  funds. 

A  particularly  dynamic  element  that  was  co-opted 
into  the  win  syndrome  was  the  scientific  community — 
the  physicists,  biologists,  chemists,  and  engineers  who 
work  directly  on  the  wonder  weapons,  as  well  as  the 
social  scientists  and  theorists  who  provide  the  ration¬ 
ale.  When  thousands  of  scientists — including  many  of 


those  who  first  developed  the  bomb — refused  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  anything  relating  to  the  arms  race,  they  were 
either  weeded  out  of  the  decision-making  process  or 
they  weeded  themselves  out. 

But  as  Ralph  Lapp  has  observed,  “a  not  inconsider¬ 
able  part  of  the  scientific  community  adapted  itself  to 
the  Pentagon’s  $8  billion  per  year  funding  of  research 
and  development.  The  corrupting  influence  of  secret 
activities  invaded  the  campus,  creating  pockets  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  in  the  university  domain.” 
These  pockets  provided  the  impetus  for  what  a  chas¬ 
tened  McNamara  eventually  called  “a  kind  of  mad 
momentum  intrinsic  to  the  development  of  all  new 
nuclear  weaponry.” 

The  imperative  of  technology  became,  in  Lapp’s 
words,  that  “if  a  weapons  system  could  be  made,  then 
it  would  be  made.  .  .  .”  The  scale  of  this  “mad 
momentum”  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  as  of  1973, 
the  Federal  budget  was  sponsoring  and  paying  for 
19,000  separate  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  projects,  more  than  half  the  funds  for  this 
purpose  going  for  “missiles,  aircraft,  and  satellite 
systems”  related  to  nuclear  war.  Each  project  fed  the 
win  syndrome,  raising  hopes  that  somewhere,  some¬ 
how,  a  major  technological  discovery  would  give  the 
United  States  a  superweapon  guaranteeing  total  vic¬ 
tory. 

The  scientists,  both  physical  and  social,  function 
through  hundreds  of  university  centers,  private  cor¬ 
porations  under  contract  with  the  Pentagon,  and  a  new 
type  of  institution,  the  “think-tank,”  whose  prototype 
was  the  RAND  Corporation  formed  on  the  initiative  of 
General  H.H.  “Hap”  Arnold,  the  Army  Air  Force 
Chief  at  the  end  of  World  War  11.  Here  scientists 
and  engineers  who  prefer  to  work  outside  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  rigid  discipline  (and  its  relatively  low  salaries) 
plan  and  plot  every  aspect  of  warfare,  constituting,  in 
effect,  a  fourth  branch  of  the  armed  services. 

What  distinguishes  this  vast  complex  of  civilian 
militarists  is  that  they  have  perverted  the  normal  goal  of 
science — to  pursue  knowledge  wherever  it  leads — into 
a  mission- oriented  science  on  behalf  of  a  Government 
agency.  The  purpose  selects  the  participant:  An  Ed¬ 
ward  Teller  can  get  limitless  sums  for  his  Livermore 
Laboratory  at  the  University  of  California,  which  fo¬ 
cuses  on  nuclear  weapons  research,  whereas  a  Kenneth 
Boulding  is  fortunate  to  get  a  postage  stamp  for  his 
peace  research.  The  military-minded  scientists  gain 
status,  prestige,  and  financing,  whereas  others  must 
operate  in  the  shadows.  In  the  process,  the  nation 
acquires  an  immense  pool  of  highly  articulate  hucksters 
for  the  arms  race. 

It  is  this  segment  of  the  nuclear  constituency,  more 
than  any  other,  that  provides  the  intellectual  rationale. 
It  invariably  finds  a  reason  why  the  Pentagon  needs 
“more” — (1)  that  the  Russians  have  outpaced  us,  (2) 
that  the  Pentagon  and  President  must  have  multiple 
“options,”  or  (3)  that  deterrence  is  “unstable,”  not 
working. 

I  asked  a  Pentagon  consultant,  Edward  Luttwak:  “Is 
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there  any  limit  to  the  nuclear  race?”  ‘‘There  is  no 
race,”  he  replied.  ‘‘That’s  a  cliche.  American  expendi¬ 
tures  on  strategic  weapons  have  been  declining  since 
1959,  every  year  but  one,  and  our  megatonnage  [fire¬ 
power  measured  in  millions  of  tons  of  dynamite]  is  40 
per  cent  less  than  ten  years  ago.  The  B-52  used  to  carry 
twenty-five-megaton  bombs,  now  it  carries  bombs  of 
one  to  four  megatons.  The  most  powerful  Minuteman 
missile  has  three  warheads  of  only  170  kilotons  each 
[equivalent  of  170  thousand  tons  of  dynamite,  not 
millions].” 

I  heard  the  same  plaint  from  retired  Air  Force 
Colonel  Jack  Frisbee,  a  pleasant  man  who  edits  Air 
Force  magazine  and  has  taught  at  the  Air  Force  Acad¬ 
emy  and  West  Point.  ‘‘The  arms  race,’  he  says,  ‘‘is  a 
one-sided  affair.  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  much  larger 
than  NATO  forces,  and  NATO  is  falling  apart.  While  the 
United  States  has  reduced  its  nuclear  pile  steadily  since 
1968,  the  Russians  have  increased  theirs.”  He  warned 
against  believing  ‘‘the  figures  that  the  CIA  compiles. 
Its  estimate  of  Soviet  spending  is  much  lower  than 
those  made  by  any  other  intelligence  agency.  ...” 


The  inescapable  impression  is  that  poor  Uncle  Sam  is 
falling  behind — and  must  redress  the  balance.  The 
‘‘facts,”  however,  are  somewhat  out  of  context.  Strate¬ 
gic  spending  has  fallen,  according  to  Herbert  Scoville,  a 
former  Defense  Department  and  CIA  expert,  because 
we  now  depend  more  on  missiles  than  bombers  for 
delivery  of  the  bomb — and  ‘‘bombers  were  very  costly 
to  maintain.”  Similarly,  the  megatonnage  of  American 
warheads  has  been  reduced  since  1958  because  it  was 
found  that  with  improvements  in  accuracy  the  big 
weapons,  such  as  a  twenty-five-megaton  bomb,  were 
unnecessary.  ‘‘Two  one-megaton  bombs,”  says  Sco¬ 
ville,  ‘‘can  do  the  job  as  well  as  or  better  than  one 
twenty-five-megaton  bomb.” 

In  total,  however,  the  United  States  has  many  more 
strategic  warheads  than  the  Russians  (the  figure  com¬ 
piled  by  David  Johnson,  research  director  of  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information,  is  8,500  for  the  United  States 
as  against  2,800  for  the  Soviets),  and  in  tactical  weap¬ 
ons  the  disparity  in  favor  of  the  Pentagon  is  greater. 

A  more  important  figure  in  the  nuclear  firmament, 
Albert  Wohlstetter,  who  served  as  associate  director  of 
projects  at  RAND,  is  a  master  at  proving  that  ‘‘the 
thermonuclear  balance,  which  it  is  generally  supposed 
would  make  aggression  irrational  or  even  insane,”  is 
‘‘in  fact  precarious.”  It  is  falling  out  of  line,  becoming 
unstable,  he  wrote  in  the  January  1959  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  because  ‘‘we  must  expect  a  vast  increase  in  the 
weight  of  attack  which  the  Soviets  can  deliver  with  little 
warning  and  the  growth  of  a  significant  Russian  capabil¬ 
ity  for  an  essentially  warningless  attack.  ...  At  a 
critical  juncture  in  the  1960s  we  may  not  have  the  power 
to  deter  attack.” 

Change  a  few  commas  and  catch  phrases  and  this  has 
been  the  sermon  of  the  think-tank  theorists  since  they 


first  came  on  the  scene.  They  always  plan,  as  former 
Senator  J.W.  Fulbright  says,  ‘‘not  on  the  probable,  but 
on  the  worst  possible  contingencies.”  Russia  might  not 
yet  have  a  certain  weapons  system,  but  if  there  is  some 
chance,  however  remote,  that  it  will  develop  it  some 
years  hence,  the  strategists  argue  for  the  United  States 
to  begin  work  on  a  counter- weapon  at  once.  Thus,  even 
though  the  Soviets  were  not  concentrating  on  improv¬ 
ing  their  bomber  fleet,  the  SAGE  continental  air 
defense  system  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $18  billion 
on  the  chance  that  they  might;  the  Pentagon  argued 
that  the  expenditure  was  necessary  to  deter  Moscow 
from  planning  a  better  bomber  plane. 

Similarly,  the  F-14  plane  was  developed  to  withstand 
a  supersonic  bomber  attack  on  American  aircraft  car¬ 
riers,  though  the  threat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
Defense  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  was  ‘‘either  lim¬ 
ited  or  does  not  exist.”  The  Poseidon  missile  for 
submarines  was  designed  to  penetrate  the  Soviet  TAL¬ 
LINN  system,  then  believed  to  be  an  anti-missile  de¬ 
fense.  When  it  was  found  that  the  TALLINN  was  far 
less  ambitious,  simply  an  anti-aircraft  system,  the 
Poseidon  might  have  been  discontinued,  but  instead  it 
was  redesigned  for  more  accuracy  as  a  hedge  against 
the  new  Soviet  SS-9. 

Entirely  excluded  from  these  machinations  is  the 
possibility  that  the  nuclear  race  can  ever  end.  The 
fertile  minds  at  the  think-tanks  can  always  envision  a 
new  threat  in  the  distant  future — such  as  a  war  of 
missiles  on  the  dark  side  of  the  moon — which  requires 
an  upgrading  of  the  American  arsenal.  And  they  can — 
and  do — devise  scenarios  for  nuclear  war  that  alarm  a 
rational  mind.  (Herman  Kahn,  in  his  book  On  Escala¬ 
tion,  spells  our  forty-four  “rungs”  of  escalation,  in¬ 
cluding  such  fascinating  possibilities  as  “slow- 
motion  counter- ‘property’  war,”  “slow-motion  coun¬ 
terforce  war,”  “slow-motion  countercity  war,”  “coun¬ 
tervalue  salvo,”  “augmented  disarming  attack,”  and, 
finally,  the  “spasm  or  insensate  war”  in  which  someone 
pushes  the  button  in  an  “automatic,  unthinking,  and 
uncontrolled”  fashion.) 

Most  of  the  “sudden”  discoveries  that  Moscow  has 
taken  the  lead — including  Kennedy’s  famous  “missile 
gap”  of  1960 — have  eventually  been  shown  to  be 
unadulterated  flim-flam.  Schlesinger,  as  a  private  citi¬ 
zen  working  for  RAND  in  1967,  observed  that  “in  a 
period  that  American  researchers  were  discussing,  and 
even  forecasting,  a  surprise  [Russian]  attack,  the  Sov¬ 
iets  were  doing  remarkably  little  to  build  up  their 
intercontinental  strike  forces.  These  forces  were  ne¬ 
glected,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  American  surprise 
attack  fixation,  but  in  terms  of  a  minimal  deterrent 
against  the  overwhelming  U.S.  strategic  capabilities.” 
In  other  words,  the  talk  of  a  “missile  gap”  and  other 
scare  pronouncements  were  false;  their  only  purpose 
was  to  create  a  climate  for  larger  military  budgets. 

The  scare  technique,  however,  remains  in  full  force 
— even  today  under  what  is  euphemistically  called 
“detente.” 

Each  weapons  expenditure  is  justified  on  the  grounds 
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that  the  Russians  are  about  to  forge  ahead  of  us. 
“Standard  military  briefings,”  writes  Adam  Yarmolin- 
sky,  “begin  with  a  section  entitled  ‘The  Threat.’  ”  The 
Russians  are  pictured  as  having  achieved  a  break¬ 
through  that  “destabilizes”  deterrence,  such  as  an 
anti-missile  or  an  SS-19;  or  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Russians  now  exceed  us  in  bomb  megatonnage  or 
throw-weight.  In  fact,  there  has  not  been  a  moment 
since  1945  when  the  Russians  came  close  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  capability  for  nuclear  incineration.  “The  Threat,” 
however  remains  standard  practice  for  Congressional 
briefings. 

The  “win  syndrome”  is  never  expressed  in  so  many 
words — “  We  are  elaborating  a  strategy  to  win  total  and 
unconditional  victory.”  But  it  is  always  present  in 
suitably  deceptive  language,  such  as  the  suggestion 
that  “if  deterrence  fails”  we  must  be  able  to  terminate 
hostilities  on  “conditions  most  advantageous”  to  our 
side.  In  1968,  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  and  engaged  in  this  ex¬ 
change  with  Subcommittee  Counsel  James  T.  Kendall; 

KENDALL:  “Are  you  concerned  that  in  some  way  we 
may  now  be  in  or  approaching  a  stage  of  unconditional 
mutual  deterrence  whereby  neither  side  would  dare  to 
use  strategical  nuclear  weapons  under  any  circum¬ 
stances?”  (Emphasis  added.) 

WHEELER:  I  do  not  think  we  have  reached  that 
state,  nor  do  I  think  we  will  necessarily  reach  it  if  we 
exert  our  brains  and  if  we  have  the  will  not  to  permit  it 
to  happen.  I  think  that  we  have  the  resources  to 
maintain  superiority.  I  do  not  see  this  unconditional 
mutual  deterrence.” 

One  would  think  the  General  (and  the  Subcommittee) 
would  be  pleased  if  a  plateau  were  reached — “uncon¬ 
ditional”  deterrence — at  which  neither  side  dared 
attack  the  other.  Instead,  Wheeler  was  outraged:  he 
wanted  “superiority,”  not  stalemate — a  capacity,  in 
other  words,  to  win. 

The  late  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  stated  it  even  more 
forcefully  some  years  ago:  “If  we  have  to  start  all  over 
again  with  Adam  and  Eve,  then  I  want  them  to  be 
Americans  and  not  Russians,  and  I  want  them  on  this 
continent  and  not  in  Europe.” 

Neither  the  late  Senator  nor  the  late  General,  of 
course,  expected  matters  to  go  so  far.  But  their  words 
reveal  the  inordinate  capacity  of  frustrated  militarists  to 
lose  touch  with  reality.  They  remind  us  of  the  famous 
remark  by  the  U.S.  officer  at  the  Vietnamese  village  of 
Ben  Tre:  “We  had  to  destroy  the  village  in  order  to 
save  it.”  The  win  syndrome  carries  an  element  of  both 
murder  and  suicide  that  should  not  be  lightly  dis¬ 
missed.  It  distorts  not  only  the  national  purpose  but  the 
definition  of  the  word  “victory,”  so  that  a  leadership 
that  can  accommodate  itself  to  such  distortions  is  quite 
capable  of  the  irrationalities  that  McNamara  warned 
against.  It  is  capable,  in  other  words,  of  starting  a 
nuclear  war  “out  of  the  blue.”  When  former  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard  was  asked  what  the 


word  “sufficiency”  means,  he  shot  back:  “It  is  a  good 
word  to  use  in  a  speech.  Beyond  that,  it  doesn’t  mean  a 
God-damned  thing.” 


Mad  Momentum 

Thus,  what  began  as  a  delusion — that  the  bomb  as¬ 
sured  American  preponderance  at  least  for  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century — has  been  compounded  into  catastrophe. 
The  nuclear  race  proceeds  on  its  own  thrust;  the  public 
is  conditioned  for  it  with  strident  and  synthetic  anti¬ 
communism;  big  business,  big  banking,  defense  indus¬ 
try,  and  defense  workers  all  have  a  stake  in  it,  and 
therefore  pressure  Congress  for  its  continuance;  the 
scientists  and  engineers  continue  to  fashion  new  horror 
machines,  and  the  generals  deploy  them. 

The  Korean  war,  begun  in  June  1950,  provided  ah* 
excellent  pretext  for  military  escalation — Pentagon 
expenditures  rose  from  $13  billion  to  $47  billion  a  year. 
So  did  the  Soviet  launch  of  Sputnik  in  October  1957, 
which  helped  shift  the  focus  of  the  race  from  the 
warhead  to  the  vehicle — missile — that  carried  it.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  described  the  Sputnik  effect  on 
America  as  a  “wave  of  near-hysteria,”  and  Professor 
Isidor  Rabi  of  Columbia  warned  that  “the  Russians 
have  picked  up  a  tremendous  momentum”  which  might 
help  them  “pass  us  swiftly,  just  as  in  a  period  of  twenty 
to  thirty  years  we  caught  up  with  Western  Europe  and 
left  it  far  behind.”  Thus  began  still  another  great 
contest,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  no  one  in  power 
could  even  vaguely  guess. 

By  that  time  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  nuclear  fuel  supplies — plutonium  or  en¬ 
riched  uranium;  production  spiraled  unrestrained. 
Though  the  size  of  the  actual  supply  was  secret, 
scientists  could  make  computations  from  Congressional 
reports  on  the  amount  of  uranium  feed  material  going 
into  the  plants,  the  electric  power  used,  and  capital 
investment.  Ralph  Lapp  estimated  in  1960  that  the 
United  States  had  350  tons  of  fissionable  material — 
give  or  take  20  per  cent — enough  to  fabricate  70,000 
Hiroshima  bombs.  Linus  Pauling,  using  a  similar 
method,  placed  the  figure  higher.  The  costs  were 
negligible:  $1  million  for  a  one-megaton  bomb  (fifty  to 
seventy-five  times  more  powerful  than  the  Hiroshima 
warhead),  $1.1  million  for  ten  megatons,  and  $1.2 
million  for  100  megatons. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  technological  scale,  the 
scientists  had  solved  the  problems  of  miniaturization, 
fitting  small  atomic  devices  (in  some  cases  less  than  1 
per  cent  as  powerful  as  the  Hiroshima  prototype)  to 
cannons,  mines,  and  other  weapons  on  the  battlefield. 
Miniaturization  fostered  the  idea,  expressed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  and  Defense  Secretary  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  among  others,  that  nuclear  arms  were  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  conventional  weapons  and 
might  be  useful  in  a  “limited”  war. 

The  ‘’mad  momentum”  of  technology  left  the  strate- 
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gists  in  a  state  of  utter  chaos — where  they  remain  today. 
They  had  a  new  generation  of  weapons  that  tilted  the 
scale  in  their  direction  more  decisively  than  even  the 
discovery  of  dynamite  centuries  before.  Yet  what  could 
be  done  with  them?  Napoleon  once  said  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  with  bayonets  but  sit  on  them — a  statement  which 
a  former  naval  strategist  paraphrased  for  modern 
times:  “You  can  do  anything  with  nuclear  weapons  but 
use  them.”  That  is  the  dilemma  with  which  military 
and  foreign  policy  planners  have  been  grappling  for 
more  than  two  decades — to  no  avail.  They  still  reel  in 
bewilderment. 

In  January  1954,  John  Foster  Dulles  propounded  the 
doctrine  of  “massive  retaliation”:  If  there  were  a  “new 
aggression”  like  Korea,  or  if  the  Korean  war  itself  were 
resumed,  of  if  the  Russians  took  liberties  in  Europe,  the 
Secretary  of  State  told  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  would  retaliate  “instantly”  and 
with  all  its  “strategic”  power.  He  told  the  Kremlin,  in 
effect,  “If  you  take  any  action  we  consider  destabiliz¬ 
ing,  you  will  be  wiped  out.” 

It  sounded  awesome  and  it  could  be  shown  with 
abstract  facts  and  figures  to  be  quite  feasible:  The 
general  estimate  as  of  1953-54  was  that  the  Pentagon 
possessed  5,000  nuclear  devices,  as  against  300  or 
fewer  for  the  Soviet  forces.  But  “massive  retaliation” 
was  a  delusion.  “The  essential  element  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,”  wrote  British  theorist  P.M.S.  Blackett  in  1954, 
“is  the  far  greater  development  of  the  offensive  power 
of  atomic  warfare  than  of  the  countermeasures  against 
it.”  The  Soviets  might  have  only  a  few  bombers  that 
could  pierce  American  defense,  but  these  would  suffice 
to  make  life  in  the  States  extremely  unpleasant. 

Charles  J.V.  Murphy,  in  a  1953  series  for  Fortune, 
calculated  that  should  Moscow  dispatch  its  planes  over 
American  soil,  “U.S.  interceptors  and  anti-aircraft  ar¬ 
tillery  could  bring  down  between  15  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  bombers — if  the  bombers  came  over  in  day¬ 
light.  If  they  came  at  night,  the  kill  ratio  would  be  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent.”  Enough  would  come  through  to 
make  such  a  war  devastating. 


An  estimate  frequently  heard  in  that  period  was  that 
if  the  Soviets  could  sprinkle  the  United  States  with  250 
H-bombs,  they  would  cause  70  million  deaths,  plus 
injuries  for  millions  more.  If  figures  were  cut  in  half  or  a 
quarter,  the  prospects  were  still  horrifying.  Of  course 
Russia  would  also  be  annihilated,  but  that  was  small 
comfort.  Moreover,  the  Red  Army  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  occupying  all  of  Western  Europe.  Would 
the  United  States  then  bomb  the  land  and  kill  the  citizens 
of  its  closest  allies?  The  idea  made  no  sense,  and 
though  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  talked  of  “massive 
retaliation,”  it  was  never  more  than  a  bluff — as  the 
events  in  Hungary  proved  in  1956.  “Say  what  you  want 
about  Ike,”  a  former  Pentagon  staffer  told  me,  “he 
couldn’t  be  kidded  by  the  think-tankers.  He  knew  war 
better  than  they  did.”  Western  Europe  was  still  hos¬ 


tage  to  Soviet  defense,  a  prospect  which  terrified  most 
Europeans. 

The  futility  of  the  “massive  retaliation”  doctrine  was 
so  obvious  that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  assem¬ 
bled  thirty-three  experts,  chaired  by  Gordon  Dean  and 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  Kissinger,  to  study  the 
problem  of  “foreign  policy  in  a  nuclear  age.”  Their 
conclusions  were  put  before  the  public  in  a  sensational 
1957  book  by  Kissinger,  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign 
Policy:  “We  should  leave  no  doubt  that  any  aggression 
by  the  Communist  bloc  may  be  resisted  with  nuclear 
weapons,  but  we  should  make  every  effort  to  limit  their 
effect  and  to  spare  the  civilian  population.”  The  ob¬ 
verse  of  “massive  retaliation”  was  to  be  “limited 
war.” 

“We  could  announce,”  Kissinger  continued,  “that 
we  would  not  use  more  than  500  kilotons  explosive 
power  unless  the  enemy  used  them  first.  .  .  .”  We 
would  also  refrain  from,  hitting  “the  enemy  retaliatory 
force  or  enemy  cities  located  more  than  a  certain 
distance”  from  the  battle,  say  500  miles,  and  in  this 
zone  we  would  not  use  nuclear  weapons  against  “cities 
declared  open  and  so  verified  by  inspection.”  It  was  all 
so  cool-headed;  both  sides  would  fight  a  restrained 
nuclear  war  with  tactical  weapons  such  as  the  Davy 
Crockett  (a  bazooka  missile),  the  Long  John  (with  a 
ten-mile  range),  the  Corporal  and  Sergeant  (with  sev¬ 
enty-five-mile  range),  and  the  Pershing  (500-mile 
range).  Each  would  be  used  in  turn  as  the  fighting 
heated  up,  but  both  American  and  Russian  cities  would 
be  untouched. 

The  trouble  with  this  humane  scenario,  it  soon  be¬ 
came  clear,  was  that  our  own  allies  (and  theirs  as  well) 
would  be  destroyed  beyond  repair.  War  games  by  the 
Pentagon  to  simulate  conditions  on  the  battlefield  con¬ 
firmed  this  judgment.  In  Operation  Sage  Brush,  played 
in  Louisiana,  275  nuclear  weapons  were  “employed,” 
ranging  from  a  tenth  to  twice  the  power  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb.  The  results  showed  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  “limited”  war  for  the  particular  area  involved. 

A  similar  game  for  Western  Europe,  Operation  Carte 
Blanche,  in  which  335  bombs  were  used,  indicated  that 
5.2  million  of  Germany’s  forty-nine  million  people 
would  be  dead  or  wounded  within  two  days.  Presum¬ 
ably,  if  the  war  were  to  last  three  weeks,  there  would  be 
no  healthy  survivors,  and  thirty-three  million  wounded 
would  have  no  one  to  care  for  them.  How  the  Pentagon 
would  cope  with  this  state  of  anarchy  is  unknown,  but  it 
is  clear  beyond  dispute  that  what  would  be  a  “limited” 
war  for  the  United  States  would  be  a  “total”  war  for 
Germany,  ending  its  existence  as  a  nation.  Even  Kiss¬ 
inger,  in  a  1961  article  titled  “A  Reappraisal,”  con¬ 
ceded  that  a  limited  war  could  not  be  kept  limited. 

Since  the  strategies  of  massive  retaliation  and  limited 
nuclear  war  were  obviously  feeble,  the  next  stage  in  the 
travesty,  elaborated  by  the  sharp-minded  Kennedy 
team  that  took  office  in  January  1961,  was  “graduated 
response.”  Under  previous  doctrine,  it  was  argued, 
America  was  restricted  to  a  single  option — hit  them 
with  nukes.  We  had  placed  so  much  reliance  on  our 
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atomic  arsenal  that  we  had  neglected  conventional 
forces  and  were  therefore  woefully  unprepared  to  fight 
“brush  fire”  and  other  wars  that  required  less  fire 
power. 

The  solution — concocted  by  McNamara,  General 
Maxwell  Taylor,  and  a  small  brigade  from  the  RAND 
Corporation — was  not  to  give  up  on  nuclear  bombs  and 
missiles,  but  to  build  up  everything.  In  General  Tay; 
lor’s  pithy  words,  the  American  purpose  was  to  “deter 
general  war,  to  deter  or  win  local  war,  and  finally  to 
cope  with  a  general  war  if  deterrence  fails.”  Matching 
this  strategy  with  action,  Kennedy  added  $6  billion  to 
the  military  budget.  We  were  soon  prepared  to  gradu¬ 
ate  our  response  at  any  level — indeed,  to  fight  “two- 
and-a-half  wars”  simultaneously;  a  NATO  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  (with  atomic  weapons),  a  war  against  China  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  a  minor  war  in  Latin  America. 

The  “graduated  response”  doctrine  (which  encom¬ 
passed  McNamara’s  counterforce  threat)  presumably 
gave  the  United  States  a  maximum  “win”  potential — 
all  the  more  so  since  America  was  now  to  derive  the 
benefits  of  still  another  technological  revolution,  this 
time  not  in  the  warheads  but  in  the  means  of  delivering 
them.  The  cumbersome  bomber,  which  required  a  pilot 
and  forward  bases  in  Europe,  and  was  “slow”  (400  to 
500  miles  an  hour),  was  to  be  replaced  in  priority  by  a 
pilotless  missile,  which  sped  to  its  destination  at  9,400 
miles  an  hour  and  could  not  be  shot  down  by  an  enemy 
plane.  Emplaced  in  an  underground  silo  or  in  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  it  was  also  far  more  difficult  to 
“kill”  than  the  old  bomber. 

Beginning  in  1957,  the  scientists  and  engineers  be¬ 
gan  providing  the  Pentagon  with  one  new  generation  of 
ballistic  missiles  after  another,  giving  offense  a  still 
wider  edge  over  defense.  The  Atlas,  a  two-staged 
vehicle  with  three-rocket  engines  fueled  by  liquid  oxy¬ 
gen  and  kerosene,  weighed  120  tons,  was  eighty-five 
feet  long,  and  was  accurate  with  a  relatively  small 
warhead  within  two  miles  of  its  target.  Next  came  the 
Titan,  also  liquid  fueled,  slightly  larger  with  somewhat 
greater  thrust,  and  ultimately  the  Minuteman,  a  solid- 
fueled  vehicle,  much  smaller  and  lighter  than  either  of 
its  predecessors  (fifty-four  feet  long,  thirty-three  tons 
in  weight)  that  fit  into  a  silo  only  ten  feet  in  diameter 
and  eighty  feet  deep,  and  had  a  range  of  6,000  miles. 
The  world  was  now  introduced  to  the  space  age  and  the 
technological  miracle  of  something  called  an  intercon¬ 
tinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM). 

Concurrently,  the  Navy  got  into  the  act  with  the 
Polaris,  a  rocket  only  twenty-six  feet  long,  fitted  with  a 
600-pound  warhead  that  packed  two-thirds  of  a  mega¬ 
ton  of  explosive  power,  thirty  times  more  powerful  than 
the  Hiroshima  bomb.  In  a  sense,  this  was  an  even  more 
sensational  development  than  the  Air  Force’s  missiles, 
because  the  Polaris  was  to  be  fired  from  a  moving 
submarine  which  was  almost  impossible  to  apprehend 
and  destroy.  It  was — and  remains — what  the  strategists 
call  “invulnerable.”  Even  if  the  Russians  could  wreck 
every  one  of  America’s  1,000  Minutemen  before  they 
were  launched  and  could  “kill”  every  bomber  stationed 


in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  forty-one  Polaris  submarines 
with  a  range  up  to  2,500  miles  and  clusters  of  warheads 
could  annihilate  cities  from  one  end  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  other. 

In  subsequent  years  the  Navy  replaced  the  Polaris 
with  the  Poseidon,  capable  of  carrying  fourteen  war¬ 
heads  individually  targeted  to  different  areas 
(MIRVed).  And  now  the  Navy  is  working  on  the  Trident 
submarine,  each  of  which  will  be  armed  with  twenty- 
four  missiles  that  can  hit  targets  4,000  miles  away  and 
will,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre  of 
New  Hampshire,  “compound  the  Soviet’s  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  problems  tenfold  and  .  .  .  therefore 
insure  the  survivability  of  our  massive  sea-based  retali¬ 
atory  force  through  the  rest  of  this  century.” 

In  due  course,  too,  the  Air  Force  “hardened”  its 
missile  silos — put  more  concrete  around  the  vehicle, 
making  it  more  resistant  to  incoming  Soviet  missiles, 
and  MIRVed  them  so  they  can  carry  three  to  six 
warheads  each,  individually  targeted  to  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy’s  terrain. 

Yet,  with  all  the  new  glamour  weapons  and  the 
improvement  in  conventional  war  capability,  the  Mc- 
Namara-Taylor-Kennedy  “graduated  response”  doc¬ 
trine  was  as  filled  with  flaws  as  its  “massive  retalia¬ 
tion”  predecessor.  Providing  the  Pentagon  with  all  the 
“options”  was  no  better  a  guarantee  of  victory  than  the 
single  policy  of  threatening  the  enemy  with  annihilation 
of  its  cities  and  people.-  “Graduated  response”  failed 
abysmally  in  Indochina.  The  one  occasion  when  it 
seemed  to  accomplish  its  purpose — the  1962  missile 
crisis,  in  which  the  Russians  were  forced  to  withdraw 
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intermediate  range  missiles  they  had  secretly  deployed 
in  Cuba — was  not  as  clear-cut  a  victory  as  it  originally 
appeared.  In  the  first  place  it  did  not  achieve  its 
ultimate  political  goal — to  topple  the  Castro  regime. 
Beyond  that,  there  is  some  doubt  the  crisis  would  have 
arisen  at  all  if  McNamara  had  not  rattled  his  “counter¬ 
force”  saber  earlier  that  year. 

As  Morton  Kondracke,  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  observed  in  a  Washington  Monthly  article 
(June  1969),  “There  are  more  than  a  few  people  in 
Washington  around  at  the  time,  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  never  would  have  got  into  the  crisis  in  the 
first  place  had  it  not  been  for  McNamara’s  rattling  our 
rocket  superiority  and  implying  that  the  United  States 
intended  to  use  it  in  a  realistic  war  game.” 

In  any  case,  Kennedy  himself  recognized  that  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  was  not  the  kind  of  experience 
any  reasonable  person  would  want  repeated — “even 
the  fruits  of  victory  would  have  been  ashes  in  our 
mouths.”  There  was  no  nuclear  scare  in  Europe  during 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  terms,  but  it  was  obvious 
that  the  “graduated  response”  strategy  had  its  weak¬ 
nesses  there,  too.  The  Defense  Department’s  own  war 
games  repeatedly  showed  that  the  terrain  of  America’s 
allies  would  be  left  virtually  barren  of  people  and 
resources  in  such  a  “limited”  war.  Beyond  that,  there 
was  the  question  of  whether  Russia  would  accept 
restraints  or  controls  once  the  bombs  started  falling,  or 
would  strike  all-out  from  the  beginning.  Khrushchev 
warned  he  would  never  abide  by  “rules”  such  as  those 
the  United  States  hoped  to  impose  for  a  “limited”  war. 

The  American  scenario,  in  which  the  Russians  were 
to  begin  the  whole  business  with  a  conventional  attack 
on  NATO  and  the  United  States  was  to  respond  with 
nuclear  weapons  to  “redress  the  balance”  was  just  not 
realistic.  If  the  balance  turned  against  the  Russians, 
wouldn’t  they,  too,  try  to  “redress  the  balance”  by 
launching  nuclear  weapons — say  at  New  York  or  De¬ 
troit?  “That  it  would  prove  possible,  in  the  event  of  an 
atomic  war,”  wrote  George  F.  Kennan,  “to  arrive  at 
some  tacit  and  workable  understanding  with  the  adver¬ 
sary  as  to  the  degree  of  destructiveness  of  the  weapons 
that  would  be  used  and  the  sort  of  target  to  which  they 
could  be  directed,  seems  to  me  a  very  slender  and 
wishful  hope  indeed.” 

Another  difficulty  with  the  nuclear  scenario  for  Eu¬ 
rope  was  communication.  There  is  no  way  for  the  enemy 
to  tell,  with  anything  approaching  certainty,  whether 
the  bomb  heading  its  way  is  just  a  limited  attack  or  the 
beginning  of  an  all-out  attack.  The  reason  lies  in  the 
timing  pattern.  It  would  take  thirty  minutes  for  an 
incoming  ICBM  to  knock  out  a  missile  silo  across  the 
ocean,  but  only  five  to  fifteen  minutes  to  reach  a 
nuclear  submarine  in  the  Mediterranean  or  a  base  near 
Moscow,  if  the  missile  were  launched  from  Europe.  A 
surprise  attack,  therefore,  would  have  to  proceed  at 
intervals,  so  that  the  Kremlin  could  not  know  for  sure 
whether  or  not  the  first  bomb  was  the  last.  Presumably, 
the  President  could  get  on  the  “hotline”  and  tell  the 
enemy  that  these  were  only  “limited”  attacks,  but 


would  the  enemy  believe  him  in  the  state  of  certain 
hysteria  that  would  prevail?  Khrushchev  was  not  mis¬ 
guided  when  he  observed  that  in  a  war  between  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  nations,  “neither  side  would 
be  expected  to  concede  defeat  before  resorting  to  the 
use  of  all  weapons,  even  the  most  devastating  ones.” 

The  Doomsday  Defense 

McNamara  left  his  post  before  the  end  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  a  chastened  and  disillusioned  figure. 
His  “brush  fire”  war  strategy  had  failed  in  Vietnam, 
his  civilian  defense  program  had  been  an  utter  fiasco, 
his  nuclear  strategy  an  exercise  in  futility.  In  1961, 
McNamara  had  proposed  a  fallout  shelter  program  to 
make  deterrence  “credible” — to  prove  to  the  Russians 
we  were  ready  to  fight.  If  citizens  built  fallout  shelters 
in  their  basements,  back  yards,  or  apartment  buildings, 
and  stacked  them  with  food,  water,  and  dosimeters, 
they  would  effectively  survive  the  radiation  hazard  of  a 
nuclear  attack.  Edward  Teller,  “father  of  the  H-bomb,” 
and  Willard  F.  Libby,  former  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  assured  America  that  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  its  people  could  be  spared.  Life  magazine  put  the 
figure  at  97  per  cent.  It  was  all  nonsense,  of  course,  and 
the  American  people  had  the  good  sense  to  inter  the 
program  by  disregarding  it. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  service  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
McNamara  presented  to  Congress  more  realistic  esti¬ 
mates  of  what  might  happen  in  a  nuclear  exchange.  He 
posited  three  situations:  (a)  if  the  United  States  did 
nothing  to  improve  defense,  (b)  if  it  spent  $9.9  billion  for 
anti-missile  missiles  to  protect  twenty-five  cities,  and  (c) 
if  it  spent  $19.9  billion  to  protect  fifty  cities. 

The  computer  printout  on  McNamara’s  three  esti¬ 
mates  was  extremely  disheartening:  If  the  Soviets  struck 
first  and  the  United  States  retaliated,  the  result  would  be 
the  same  in  all  three  contingencies — 120  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  dead,  120  million-plus  Russians  dead.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  on  defense  would  be  fruitless.  If  the  United  States 
struck  first  and  the  Soviets  retaliated,  the  situation 
would  be  even  worse — 100  million  American  dead  under 
situation  (a),  90  million  under  the  other  two  situations, 
but  ‘  ‘only”  70  million  Russian  fatalities.  The  reasons  the 
Russians  would  lose  less  if  we  struck  first  was  that  many 
of  our  weapons  would  be  expended  on  their  missiles, 
leaving  fewer  to  destroy  their  cities.  In  any  event,  both 
societies  would  lose  three-quarters  of  their  industrial 
capacity,  leaving  them  hopelessly  crippled. 

The  next  elaborate  doctrine  to  emanate  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  again  indicating  how  frustrated  the  strategists 
were  becoming  in  their  quest  for  a  “win”  formula,  was 
called  by  Richard  M.  Nixon’s  Defense  Secretary,  Melvin 
R.  Laird,  a  “spectrum  of  conflict.”  It  was  simply  a 
refinement  of  the  McNamara  doctrine:  America  must  be 
prepared,  said  Laird,  to  fight  a  “strategic  nuclear  war” 
(all-out),  a  “theater  nuclear  war”  in  Europe  (with  the 
help  of  French  and  British  nuclear  weaponry),  a  “thea- 
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ter  conventional  war”  in  Europe,  and  a  ‘‘sub-theater  or 
localized  war.”  Except  for  the  rhetoric  there  was  little 
innovation  here;  perhaps  the  Nixon  Administration  was 
so  preoccupied  trying  to  ‘‘win”  in  Vietnam  that  it  had 
neither  the  resources  nor  the  will  to  do  better. 

The  only  new  element  added  to  the  nuclear  calculus  in 
the  Nixon  years  was  the  campaign  for  an  anti-ballistic 
missile  (ABM),  another  indication  of  how  frustrated  the 
policymakers  had  become.  It  had  been  assumed  for  more 
than  a  decade  that  there  was  no  true  system  of  defense, 
no  way  to  intercept  enough  incoming  enemy  missiles  to 
make  the  effort  worthwhile.  The  idea  of  an  anti-missile 
missile  had  been  discussed  since  1954,  but  its  deploy¬ 
ment  had  been  vetoed  by  Eisenhower,  and  rejected  by 
Kennedy,  because,  among  other  factors,  its  radar  sys¬ 
tem  was  inadequate. 

President  Johnson  revived  the  idea  in  1967,  however, 
and  bludgeoned  $1.9  billion  out  of  a  suspicious  Congress 
in  1968  to  develop  the  Sentinel  program.  It  was  an 
intriguing  concept,  for  if  you  could  ‘‘kill”  the  enemy’s 
missiles  in  flight  you  could  save  all  your  own  people  and 
property  (your  ‘‘damage-limitation,”  in  Pentagonese, 
would  be  total),  while  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  laid 
waste  by  America’s  offensive  missiles.  Nixon  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  it  a  full  try,  at  an  initial  cost  of  $7.2  billion — 
excluding  the  price  of  the  warheads. 

Unfortunately,  as  even  its  proponents  knew,  the  Safe¬ 
guard  system  (a  modified  version  of  the  Sentinel)  was 
little  more  than  exciting  fantasy.  It  required  two  kinds  of 
radar  to  track  the  enemy’s  ICBMs  in  their  last  ten 
minutes  of  flight,  and  the  most  complex  computer 
system  ever  devised,  with  twenty  data-processing  units 
and  a  capacity  equal  to  100  large  commercial  computers. 
Once  the  radar  ‘  ‘found’  ’  the  incoming  missile  it  would  be 
intercepted  by  a  Spartan  (with  a  range  of  a  few  hundred 
miles)  that  would  ‘  ‘kill’  ’  it  in  the  stratosphere,  or  a  Sprint 
that  would  ‘‘kill”  it  in  the  atmosphere,  both  from  the 
radiation  of  their  explosives — X-rays  in  the  case  of  the 
Spartan,  neutrons  in  the  case  of  the  Sprint.  Fully 
deployed.  Safeguard  would  consist  of  twelve  sites  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  one  each  in  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

Assuming  everything  was  in  good  order — the  radars, 
computers,  Spartans,  and  Sprints — the  Russians  could 
make  the  system  unworkable  either  by  sending  up 
decoys  and  other  objects  that  would  make  the  computers 
inoperative,  or  by  neutralizing  the  radars  with  jamming 
devices  on  the  incoming  missiles,  or  by  lowering  orbiting 
trajectories  to  evade  U.S.  radar.  If  the  Safeguard  were 
absolutely  perfect,  ‘‘killing”  all  500  twenty-five- 
megaton  missiles  that  Secretary  Laird  claimed  the 
Russians  had  in  their  arsenal,  the  results  would  be 
catastrophic:  Ernest  J.  Sternglass,  professor  of  radiation 
physics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  calculated  that 
such  a  ‘‘successful”  feat  would  release  vast  amounts  of 
‘‘long-lived  strontium  90  .  .  .  into  the  world’s  rapidly 
circulating  atmosphere,”  and  kill  off  all  Russian  and 
American  infants  in  the  next  generation,  ‘‘thus  ending 
the  existence  of  the  Russian  people,  together  with  all 
mankind.” 


Military  systems,  of  course,  do  not  work  perfectly,  and 
that  defect  alone  would  make  the  ABM  useless,  for  if 
even  a  small  number  of  enemy  missiles  came  through, 
they  would  cause  untold  fatalities  in  the  United  States’. 
According  to  Daniel  Fink,  a  former  Deputy  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  the  normal  missile 
used  in  offense  is  reliable  only  41  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
time.  Defensive  missiles  (ABMs)  would  be  considerably 
less  trustworthy.  Harvard  law  professor  Abram  Chayes, 
the  State  Department’s  legal  adviser  in  the  early  1960s, 
said  that  the  radar  and  computer  elements  were  even 
more  ‘  ‘high-risk,  ’  ’  since  there  was  a  three-to-one  chance 
that  at  least  one  radar  would  be  out  of  commission  at  any 
given  time,  thus  allowing  a  considerable  number  of 
enemy  weapons  to  hit  their  targets.  Beyond  that,  the 
Soviets  had  only  to  increase  the  number  of  their  offen¬ 
sive  missiles  to  overwhelm  the  Safeguard  system.  A  few 
billion  in  expenditures  for  more  delivery  vehicles  and 
warheads  would  render  ABM  valueless. 

Even  the  Nixon  people  recognized  these  flaws,  for 
they  fell  back  on  the  argument  that  at  least  the  ABM 
might  be  useful  against  the  Chinese.  Nixon  continued  to 
ask  for  funds  for  the  anti-missile  missile,  but  he  was 
forced  to  concede  that  ‘‘although  every  instinct  moti¬ 
vates  me  to  provide  the  American  people  with  complete 
protection  against  a  major  nuclear  attack,  it  is  not  now 
within  our  power  to  do  so.” 

To  punctuate  the  utter  foolishness  of  the  whole 
business,  the  Pentagon  announced  last  November  that  it 
was  closing  down  the  one  ABM  site  that  had  become 
operational,  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota — after  $5.7 
billion  had  been  wasted  on  this  hallucinatory  exercise. 


Sound  without  Substance 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  aspects  of  the  nuclear  race  has 
been  the  inability  of  either  the  public  or  Congress  to 
develop  an  effective  counterthrust.  Every  administra¬ 
tion,  even  as  it  piled  bomb  on  bomb,  paid  lip  service  to 
the  idea  of  disarmament.  But  there  has  been  no  disarma¬ 
ment.  Certainly  there  have  been  many  people  in  Estab¬ 
lishment  circles  who  wanted  to  reverse  direction,  or  at 
least  negotiate  a  standstill,  but  the  constituencies  whose 
star  is  tied  to  the  nuclear  race  evidently  have  the  heavier 
weight.  Disarmament  and  arms  control  mechanisms 
have  been  twisted  into  grotesque  caricatures,  serving 
not  as  brakes  to  atomic  escalation  but  as  fuel  for  the  win 
syndrome. 

Talks  between  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  on  dis¬ 
armament,  it  will  be  recalled,  foundered  on  the  U-2 
incident — when  an  American  spy  plane  was  shot  down 
over  Soviet  territory.  Kennedy,  on  taking  office,  ap¬ 
pointed  John  J.  McCloy  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  as 
his  disarmament  adviser  and  created  a  special  body,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA),  as  the 
vehicle  for  his  talents.  When  McCloy  decided  to  return 
to  private  life,  William  C.  Foster  became  director. 

From  the  beginning  ACDA  was  understaffed  and 
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underfinanced .  W orst  of  all ,  it  was  a  crucible  for  conflict¬ 
ing  views,  most  of  them  hawkish.  Foster  himself  had 
been  an  official  of  the  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 
and  co-director  of  the  Gaither  Committee,  which  had 
urged  Washington — in  Eisenhower’s  words — to  “build 
fallout  shelters  on  a  massive  scale,  to  improve  our 
defense  capability  ...  to  increase  the  Strategic  Air 
Command’s  offensive  power,  to  increase  our  forces  for 
limited  warfare.  ...” 

Leonard  Rodberg,  who  served  on  ACDA’s  staff,  says 
that  the  science  and  technology  section  was  the  only  one 
which  included  a  core  of  staff  members  devoted  to 
disarmament;  the  rest  were  dominated  by  military  men, 
conservatives,  and  Wall  Street  types.  It  didn’t  matter 
much  anyway,  Rodberg  adds,  because  major  decisions 
were  made  higher  up.  ACDA  was  a  redemption  of  a 
Kennedy  campaign  pledge,  but  its  staff  of  a  few 
hundred — even  had  they  been  united  and  committed  to 
peace — could  hardly  match  in  potency  the  pressures 
emanating  from  the  Pentagon. 


The  first  milestone  in  arms  control — control,  not 
disarmament — was  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  team  in  1963  to  ban  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  not  underground.  Adrian  Fisher,  ACDA’s 
deputy  director  who  helped  negotiate  the  pact,  told  me 
the  Russians  were  ready  to  accept  a  total  ban — a  step 
that  would  have  significantly  slowed  the  nuclear  com¬ 
petition,  since  today’s  glamour  weapons  are  so  complex 
it  is  foolhardy  to  deploy  them  without  knowing  they  can 
perform  as  specified.  According  to  physicist  Rodberg, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ‘  ‘would  have  had  to  shut 
down  the  Livermore  and  Los  Alamos  laboratories  if  the 
test  ban  had  been  complete.  You  can’t  develop  present- 
day  nukes  without  testing.”  But  the  militarists,  in  and 
out  of  the  Pentagon,  were  not  disposed  to  put  a  cap  on 
their  efforts.  They  demanded,  and  won,  a  loophole — 
underground  testing — under  which  the  forward  march 
of  weaponry  would  be  little  hindered.  The  test  ban, 
consequently,  has  had  no  impact  on  slowing  the  nuclear 
race. 

The  second  milestone  was  the  conclusion  of  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  that  was  expected  to  restrict  the 
“nuclear  club”  to  its  present  members;  it  is  so  porous, 
however,  as  I  will  specify,  that  the  club  is  destined  to  lose 
its  exclusiveness  in  the  near  future.  The  third  milestone, 
one  which  helped  grease  the  way  for  Nixon’s  second 
term  in  the  White  House,  was  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT),  begun  in  1969  and  crowned, 
after  127  meetings,  with  two  agreements  signed  in  May 
1972.  Again,  the  pacts  in  no  way  slowed  the  furious  pace 
of  armament;  rather,  they  trimmed  away  some  of  the 
fat — useless  or  peripheral  weapons  systems — and  fo¬ 
cused  energies  where  the  military  believed  higher 
dividends  were  to  be  had. 

One  pact,  the  ABM  treaty,  limited  deployment  of 
ABMs  to  two  sites — but  the  ABM,  as  previously  noted, 
was  of  doubtful  value  anyway.  The  second,  called  the 


Interim  Agreement,  restricted  the  size  of  ICBM 
launchers,  put  a  cap  on  the  number  of  land  and  sea 
vehicles,  prohibited  each  side  from  interfering  with  the 
other’s  verification  systems,  and  the  like.  It  was  sound 
without  substance.  Notably  missing  was  a  curb  on  the 
Pentagon’s  obsession  of  the  moment,  the  MIRV,  which 
carries  three,  four,  or  more  warheads  and  can  target 
each  one  independently.  The  Americans  were  given 
sanction  to  continue  with  their  multiple  warheads,  the 
Russians  to  more  than  double  their  ballistic-missile 
submarines,  from  fewer  than  thirty  to  sixty-two. 

Neither  Washington  nor  Moscow  gave  up  anything  of 
importance;  they  simply  agreed  to  escalate  their  efforts 
in  tandem,  concentrating  on  what  each  side  considered 
most  productive.  Moreover,  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
the  SALT  agreements  when  John  S.  Foster  Jr.,  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  made  a  pitch  to 
Congress,  with  the  support  of  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs,  for  a  host  of  weapons  still  on  the 
drawing  boards.  His  typically  convoluted  argument  was 
that  “full  success  of  SALT  depends  on  sustained  U.S. 
strength  and  .  .  .  programs  necessary  to  sustain  that 
strength  must  go  forward  if  the  viability  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  is  to  be  assured.”  Foster  called  for  speeding  up 
the  development  of  the  Trident  submarine  (which  has  a 
ten  times  better  chance  of  survival  than  a  Polaris 
submarine),  the  undersea  long-range  missile  system 
(ULMS)  submarine,  the  B-1  bomber,  cruise  missiles, 
mobile  ICBMs,  and  communications  improvements. 

The  second  series  of  SALT  talks  is  still  dragging  on  as 
this  is  written — with  the  two  sides  reportedly  at  logger- 
heads  over  American  cruise  missiles  and  Russian  Back¬ 
fire  bombers — but  there  has  been  an  agreement  in 
principle,  negotiated  between  President  Ford  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Brezhnev,  which  caps  the  number  of  strategic 
offensive  missiles  at  2,400  for  each  side — but  with 
multiple  warheads  permitted  on  more  than  half  of  them 
(1,320).  The  effect  of  this  “control”  is  not  to  decrease 
but  to  increase  the  number  of  strategic  warheads  each 
side  will  eventually  deploy  by  a  factor  of  two,  three,  or 
more  times  the  present  number.  As  The  New  York  Times 
noted  in  an  editorial,  “it  clearly  authorizes  a  further 
increase  of  American  MIRV-tipped  missiles  from  the 
less  than  800  now  deployed  to  the  1,286  the  Pentagon 
wants,”  and  it  authorized  for  the  Russians  “almost/owr 
times  the  ceiling  [in  MIRVs]  the  Pentagon  originally 
wanted,”  indeed  “about  30  per  cent”  more  than  the 
Russians  had  themselves  originally  asked  for. 

Pointedly  exempted,  under  this  bizarre  “arms  con¬ 
trol”  agreement,  were  research  and  development  of 
anti-submarine  weapons,  some  of  the  new  generations 
of  high-accuracy  hardware,  mobile  missiles  on  land,  and 
the  Trident.  Thus,  not  only  were  both  sides  allowed  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  weapons,  but  they  were  given 
carte  blanche  to  improve  quality.  Secretary  Schlesinger 
was  happy  to  note,  as  the  Times  paraphrased  it,  that 
“the  proposed  new  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  lead  to  larger  strategic  forces  than  pre¬ 
viously  planned  by  the  United  States.” 

Against  this  background,  the  present  Schlesinger- 
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Ford-Rumsfeld  doctrine  must  be  regarded  not  as  an 
aberration  but  as  the  culmination  of  a  process  spanning 
three  decades.  It  is  the  win  syndrome  brought  up  to  date, 
attuned  especially  to  the  defeat  in  Indochina.  Everything 
about  the  doctrine  conforms  to  past  practices:  You  keep 
the  enemy  guessing  as  to  your  intentions,  meanwhile 
probing  for  “soft  spots”  where  your  superiority  may  be 
able  to  win  a  swift  and  relatively  inexpensive  victory. 
“One  of  the  major  aspects  of  U.S.  deterrence  around  the 
world,”  says  Schlesinger,  “is  the  volatility,  to  some 
sense  the  unpredictability  of  American  reactions.”  To 
that  President  Ford  appends  the  comment  that  it  is  not 
appropriate  for  him  “to  discuss  in  a  press  conference 
what  our  utilization  will  be  of  our  tactical  and  strategic 
weapons.”  Despite  “detente,”  the  posture  America 
wants  to  project  is  that  of  a  tiger  tensed  to  jump, 
anywhere  or  everywhere — ready  to  fight  a  strategic  (all- 
out)  nuclear  war,  a  limited  nuclear  war,  a  conventional 
war,  a  CIA  war,  whichever  is  momentarily  most  advan¬ 
tageous. 

To  make  “limited”  nuclear  war  thinkable,  Washing¬ 
ton  must  make  the  threat  of  total  war  credible.  Why? 
Envision  the  scenario  for  hostilities  in  Korea,  as  laid  out 
by  Pentagon  adviser  Luttwak:  The  North  Koreans  in¬ 
vade  South  Korea  with  conventional  weapons  and 
threaten  thousands  of  U.S.  troops  there;  the  Pentagon 
calls  in  planes  from  all  over  the  world  to  demolish  the 
North  with  conventional  bombs;  if  that  is  enough,  we 
win;  but  if  it  is  not,  we  take  the  next  step — nuclear 
attack — and  victory  is  then  presumably  certain.  Sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  Russia  decides  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  an  ally  with  a  limited  war  of  its  own,  say 
against  Turkey  or  Iran.  To  stay  the  Soviet  hand,  the 
United  States  must  prove  in  advance  that  it  is  prepared 
to  devastate  the  U.S.S.R.  itself;  the  Russians  must  be 
made  to  accept  a  victory  by  the  United  States  in  Korea, 
but  must  not  be  allowed  to  square  the  record  with  a 
victory  of  their  own.  Otherwise  there  is  no  real  "win,” 
only  a  trade-off. 

Washington  must  “prove”  to  the  Soviets  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  ready  to  die  in  an  all-out  war,  just  to  make 
limited  war  a  true  option.  This  is  a  tricky  business,  for 
while  our  Government  must  warn  “them”  in  strident 
terms  that  they  will  be  wiped  off  the  map,  it  must 
reassure  its  own  people — Americans — that  all  but  a 
relatively  small  number  will  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

In  his  September  1974  testimony  before  Congress, 
Schlesinger  re-emphasized  that  it  would  be  lunacy  for 
Moscow  to  order  an  attack  on  American  soil  because  at 
least  100  million  Russians  would  die  in  return.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  assessing  what  would  happen  here,  he 
assumed  (1)  that  Russia’s  efforts  would  be  directed 
against  U.S.  missiles,  and  (2)  that  if  they  struck  at  our 
“ICBM  fields  alone”  with  “one  one-megaton  reentry 
vehicle  per  silo ...  the  number  of  fatalities  [would  be]  up 
to  about  800,000.”  Another  million  and  a  half  would 
“fall  ill  as  a  result  of  radiation  sickness  coming  from 
fallout,”  but  they  would  recover  in  due  time.  The 
damage  would  not  be  nearly  so  bad  as  most  of  us  believe: 
“Very  limited  and  quickly  terminated  nuclear  ex¬ 


changes,”  Schlesinger  said  in  his  first  annual  report, 
“could  result  in  fatalities  and  casualties  much  lower 
than  from  some  of  the  traditional  conflicts  we  have 
experienced.” 

How  is  this  miracle  to  be  performed?  Schlesinger 
dusted  off  the  old  civil  defense  mirage  interred  in  the 
1960s  but  evidently  still  serviceable.  Ren  F.  Read,  a  top 
government  planner  in  this  field  for  twenty-three  years, 
gave  me  an  extended  briefing  on  the  current  Defense 
Department  plans  for  civil  defense,  called  “crisis  reloca¬ 
tion.”  As  the  term  implies,  in  case  of  an  international 
emergency  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
(DCPA)  would  relocate  city  people  to  rural  areas, 
abandoned  mines  (preferably  limestone,  which  are 
“very  clean”  and  only  need  electric  lighting),  and  caves. 

It  would  not  be  much  different,  said  Read,  from  what 
the  Red  Cross  does  after  a  hurricane;  he  was  confident 
that  if  the  Soviets  attacked  our  strategic  sites,  “only” 
one  million  people — of  the  thirteen  million  living  near 
them — would  perish,  “at  most.”  Advanced  research  in 
such  places  as  Colorado  Springs  and  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  indicates  that  all  would  go  smoothly:  There 
would  be  no  highway  jams;  gas  station  owners  would 
stay  behind  to  fill  empty  gas  tanks;  hundreds  of  buses 
would  pick  up  those  without  automobiles,  and  the  food 
stores  in  rural  areas  would  be  able  to  accommodate  the 
increased  population  with  ease  (“Most  supermarkets 
work  only  at  one-fourth  capacity  until  week-ends.”)  As 
for  the  danger  of  sabotage  or  disruptive  actions  by 
radicals.  Read  says  polls  in  Colorado  Springs  have 
shown  that  “people  are  receptive  to  evacuation,  and 
would  not  be  dissuaded  by  extremists.” 

How  is  it,  1  asked  Read,  that  we  are  back  to  evacua¬ 
tion?  The  idea  that  one  could  depopulate  a  whole  city  in 
the  eight  or  ten  hours  it  takes  for  a  plane  to  reach  here 
had  been  given  up  as  impractical  fifteen  years  ago.  With 
the  warning  time  now  reduced,  because  of  missiles,  to 
between  fifteen  and  thirty  minutes,  any  hope  for  urban 
evacuation  would  seem  to  be  a  fantasy.  But  Read  was  not 
dismayed:  “No,  there’s  plenty  of  time.  Before  actual 
hostilities  there  is  bound  to  be  a  period  of  tension  lasting 
at  least  a  few  days  and  perhaps  weeks.  We  can  relocate 
during  that  time.”  But  wouldn’t  the  Russians  conclude 
that  relocation  meant  the  United  States  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  diplomatic  solution  and  was  ready  to  start 
popping  nuclear  bombs?  Wouldn’t  they  be  tempted  to 
beat  us  to  the  punch?  “No,”  said  Read,  “because  we 
wouldn’t  evacuate  our  cities  unless  they  evacuated 
first.” 


Read’s  briefing  was  bewildering.  To  fight  a  limited 
nuclear  war,  Washington  must  make  “credible”  its 
willingness  to  engage  in  all-out  war — including  a  civil 
defense  program  for  “damage-limitation.”  But  in  the 
process  of  reacting  to  a  limited  crisis,  we  or  the 
Russians,  or  both,  are  almost  certain  to  trigger  the  big 
war  since  each  side  will  view  the  evacuation  of  people 
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from  the  big  cities  as  a  signal  that  a  preemptive  strike 
may  be  imminent. 

Yet  the  charade  must  continue.  The  authorities  know 
that  their  estimates  of  nuclear  death  are  deceptive,  but  if 
they  were  to  tell  the  truth  about  what  would  happen  to 
the  United  States  even  in  a  “counter-force”  (let  alone  a 
“counter-city”)  attack  by  the  Russians,  they  would  raise 
popular  demands  for  disarmament  that  would  put  an  end 
to  their  quest  for  a  technological  breakthrough  that 
might  someday  guarantee  total  victory.  So  they  lie;  and 
though  the  lie  is  exposed  by  men  of  high  competence 
(many  of  whom  formerly  served  in  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  and  on  the  National  Security  Council  staff),  the 
public  reaction  is  one  of  confusion.  Until  a  top  official, 
such  as  a  President,  concedes  the  truth,  the  general 
reaction  is  “ah,  well,  this  is  a  dispute  between  two 
groups  of  experts.”  The  level  of  excitement  is  kept 
minimal,  and  the  militarists  can  continue  their  “game.” 

The  Senate  subcommittee  which  originally  heard 
Schlesinger’s  report  in  September  1974  was  skeptical 
enough  to  ask  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to 
check  the  figures.  An  ad  hoc  panel,  chaired  by  M.I.T. 
President  Jerome  Wiesner  and  including  many  experts 
who  once  worked  for  the  Pentagon,  concluded  that  the 
Pentagon-Schlesinger  estimate  of  800,000  dead  in  an 
attack  against  U.S.  silos  and  bomber  bases  was  “unreal¬ 
istic.”  It  assumed,  for  instance,  that  the  Soviets  would 
level  only  one  nuclear  bomb  against  each  bomber  base, 
whereas  the  Russians  were  capable  of  hitting  each  one 
with  three  or  more.  It  assumed  that  the  bombs  would  be 
detonated  in  the  air,  minimizing  the  fallout  hazard, 
whereas  detonation  on  the  surface  on  the  earth  would 
endanger  life  and  health  “as  far  as  1,000  miles  in  the 
downwind  direction  from  the  military  targets,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Richard  L.  Garwin,  who  has  been  associated  with 
nuclear  development  since  1950.  It  assumed  favorable 
winds,  instead  of  a  weather  pattern  for  the  month  of 
March  “when  the  winds  tend  to  spread  fallout  to  great 
distances.” 

When  these  factors  were  taken  into  consideration  the 
Wiesner  panel  estimated  that  the  number  of  fatalities 
would  be  not  800,000  but  “in  the  range  of  3.5  to  22 
million” — without  counting  deaths  from  “fires,  long¬ 
term  radiation  exposure,  the  interactive  effects  of  the 
loss  of  communications,  hospital  facilities. ...”  Further¬ 
more,  one  of  the  experts,  Sidney  D.  Drell,  noted  that 
such  an  attack  “would  result  in  some  800,000  Canadian 
fatalities  alone,  and  a  total  Canadian  casualty  figure  of 
1.2  million  ,  or  about  5  per  cent  of  their  total  population.  ’  ’ 
What  would  Canada  do  in  such  a  situation?  Would  it 
invade  parts  of  the  United  States?  Would  Mexico,  if 
similarly  affected,  attempt  to  retake  Texas  or  California? 
Pentagon  calculations  do  not  take  such  matters  into 
account. 

Nor  do  they  try  to  project  what  American  citizens 
would  do  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  with  millions  of  dead  to  be 
buried,  tens  of  millions  in  shelters,  millions  of  injured 
clamoring  for  unavailable  medical  aid.  A  Reuters  dis¬ 
patch  of  September  20,  1975,  reported  a  small  civil  war 
in  the  Turkish  village  of  Saydamli,  center  of  an  earth¬ 


quake  that  had  taken  2,350  lives;  villagers  fought  with 
guns  to  get  their  hands  on  the  few  tents  being  distribut¬ 
ed  for  relief.  How  many  such  small  civil  wars  would 
there  be  in  a  United  States  ravaged  by  3.5  to  22  million 
dead  and  5  million  in  need  of  medical  aid? 

Our  Government,  however,  persists  in  its  bizarre 
deceptions.  A  civil  defense  document  Ren  Read  gave 
me,  entitled  “Ponast  II,”  estimates  that  85.9  per  cent  of 
the  U.S.  population  could  be  saved  in  a  total  war  if  70  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  cities  over  100,000  could  be 
evacuated  and  placed  in  adequate  fallout  shelters.  The 
cost  would  be  a  negligible  $32.07  per  survivor  (at  1971 
prices).  With  further  expenditures  for  fallout  shelters 
and  some  blast  shelters  in  the  cities,  the  number  of 
survivors  could  be  increased  to  94.3  per  cent,  at  a  cost  of 
$171.67  per  person.  An  expenditure  of  about  $35  billion, 
in  other  words,  would  hold  the  number  of  dead  to  a  mere 
twelve  to  fourteen  million  people.  At  the  moment, 
however,  civil  defense  is  being  allocated  $85  to  $90 
million  a  year  (one  four-hundredth  of  the  required  sum) 
and  there  is  little  prospect  it  will  get  more. 

While  making  total  war  “credible,”  the  Schlesinger 
doctrine  seeks  to  make  limited  atomic  hostilities  “think¬ 
able” — another  dangerous  ploy.  The  threat  itself  is  a 
factor  in  the  calculus,  for  if  security  is  to  be  based  on 
military  strength,  the  game  of  “chicken”  must  be 
played  to  its  outer  limits — and  the  Ford  Administration, 
like  its  predecessors,  is  not  averse  to  playing  it. 


Walking  to  the  Brink 

Two  automobile  drivers  head  toward  each  other  at 
breakneck  speed,  each  willing  to  gamble  on  death  to 
prove  his  courage.  The  driver  who  finally  swerves  to 
avoid  the  head-on  crash  is  “chicken” — a  coward.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  the  nuclear  reality,  that  means  the  United 
States  must  not  “foreclose  any  option,”  total  or  limited, 
to  defend  the  goals  of  Pax  Americana  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  it  considers  part  of  the  “free  world.”  But  this  is 
obviously  a  high-risk  venture,  if  only  because  the  threat 
of  “first  use”  loses  its  sting  when  it  is  made  repeatedly 
without  implementation.  And  the  more  often  “first  use” 
is  contemplated — or  discussed  as  an  actual  option — the 
less  hideous  it  seems  as  a  practical  alternative.  Clearly, 
each  threat  and  each  discussion  lower  the  inhibition 
barrier. 

We  now  know  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  international 
crises  in  which  Washington  seriously  contemplated 
limited  nuclear  action.  The  first  such  instance,  related  to 
me  by  a  former  Pentagon  staff  member  who  specialized 
in  nuclear  strategy,  arose  during  the  Berlin  Blockade  of 
1948:  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal  ordered 
B-29s,  carrying  nuclear  bombs,  to  England — as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  Russians.  Another  incident,  made  known — 
like  most  of  these — long  after  the  event,  was  revealed  by 
Roscoe  Drummond  and  Gaston  Coblentz,  respected 
journalists  of  The  New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  The 
New  York  Times,  respectively,  in  their  1960  book.  Duel 
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at  the  Brink:  George  Bidault,  the  French  foreign  minis¬ 
ter,  told  the  two  writers  that  in  1954,  when  his  nation  was 
reeling  in  Indochina,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  twice 
offered  France  nuclear  weapons — “one  or  more  atomic 
bombs  to  be  dropped  on  Communist  Chinese  territory 
near  the  Indochina  border  [and]  two  atomic  bombs 
against  the  Viet  Minh  forces  at  Dienbienphu.’’ 

Four  years  later,  when  there  was  doubt  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  Nationalists  could  hold  the  islands  of  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu  near  the  Chinese  mainland,  the  U.S. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  advised  Eisenhower  that  the  islands 
could  not  be  held  unless  we  were  prepared  to  use  nulcear 
weapons  against  China.  “This  turned  out  to  be  a  gross 
over-estimation  of  the  threat  and  an  underestimation  of 
our  conventional  power,”  writes  Bernard  Brodie,  a 
former  senior  staff  member  at  RAND.  But  it  indicates 
how  willing  the  military  were  to  push  the  button. 

In  September  1966,  thirteen  years  after  the  Korean 
war  had  dragged  to  an  inconclusive  end,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  revealed  another  close  call,  disclosing 
that  he  had  threatened  to  use  nuclear  bombs  in  1953:  “I 
let  it  be  known  that  if  there  was  not  going  to  be  an 
armistice  .  .  .  we  were  not  going  to  be  bound  by  the  kind 
of  weapons  that  we  would  use.  ...  I  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  we’d  have  used  those  great  big  things  and  des¬ 
troyed  cities,  but  we  would  use  them  enough  to  win  and 
we,  of  course,  would  have  tried  to  keep  them  on  military 
targets,  not  civil  targets.”  While  Eisenhower  would  not 
say  that  the  United  States  should  ever  initiate  a  massive 
nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union — except  in  retaliation 
— “this  does  not  mean  that  in  sticky  situations  that  you 
couldn’t  use  a  proper  kind  of  nuclear  weapon  some¬ 
time.” 

Theodore  Sorensen,  President  Kennedy’s  chief  aide, 
reported  in  his  biography  of  Kennedy — four  years  after 
the  fact — that  during  the  Laotian  crisis  of  1961  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  recommended  “landing  of  American 
troops  in  Thailand,  South  Vietnam  and  the  government- 
held  portions. of  the  Laotian  panhandle.  If  that  did  not 
produce  a  cease-fire  they  recommended  an  air  attack  on 
Pathet  Lao  positions  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
ground.  If  North  Vietnamese  or  Chinese  then  moved  in, 
their  homelands  would  be  bombed.  If  massive  Red 
troops  were  then  mobilized,  nuclear  bombs  would  be 
threatened  and,  if  necessary,  carried  out.  If  the  Soviets 
then  intervened,  we  should  ‘be  prepared  to  accept  the 
possibility  of  general  war.’  ” 

Another  Kennedy  aide,  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  told 
us — again  four  years  after  the  event — that  during  a  1961 
crisis  over  Berlin,  “everyone  agreed  that  a  Soviet 
blockade  of  West  Berlin  would  have  to  be  countered  first 
by  a  western  thrust  along  the  Autobahn,”  but  “there 
was  disagreement  between  those,  like  General  [Lauris] 
Norstad  [supreme  commander  of  NATO],  who  wanted 
the  probe  in  order  to  create  a  situation  where  the  West 
could  use  nuclear  weapons,  and  those,  like  Kennedy  and 
McNamara,  who  wanted  the  probe  in  order  to  postpone 
that  situation.  And,  while  everyone  agreed  that  we 
might  eventually  have  to  go  to  nuclear  war,  there  was 
disagreement  between  those  who  favored  a  single 


definitive  salvo  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  those  who 
favored  careful  and  discriminate  attack.”  No  one,  in 
other  words,  was  “foreclosing  the  option”;  the  disa¬ 
greement  was  over  the  scale  of  nuclear  response. 

Limited  nuclear  war  has,  obviously,  always  been  in 
the  forefront  of  think-tank  and  Pentagon  planning.  The 
contingency  has  been  discussed  far  more  frequently 
than  most  of  us,  as  yet,  suspect.  Morton  H.  Halperin, 
once  on  Kissinger’s  staff,  records,  in  his  study.  Limited 
War  in  the  Nuclear  Age,  that  think-tank  research  in  the 
field  of  limited  nuclear  war  began  as  far  back  as  1948, 
with  Project  Vista,  conducted  at  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  successful  testing  of  a  fusion  device 
in  1952  gave  the  theory  impetus,  raising  “the  possibility 
that  very  large  (megaton)  weapons  would  be  used 
tactically  on  the  battlefield,”  not  merely  in  the  skies 
overhead.  The  following  year,  the  Army  revealed  it  was 
studying  the  applications  of  nuclear  weapons  in  infantry 
warfare,  and  three  years  later  it  “announced  that  it  had 
activated  its  first  division  capable  of  fighting  with 
nuclear  weapons.”  In  1957,  Kissinger  published  his 
magnum  opus.  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy, 
which  gave  the  idea  broad  acceptance. 


The  win  syndrome  disregards  all  risk.  Washington’s 
current  campaign  is  to  make  limited  nuclear  war  think¬ 
able.  Once  the  barrier  is  broken  and  the  public  has  been 
made  to  accept  tactical  nuclear  weapons  as  little  more 
than  conventional  ones,  their  use  will  become  inevitable. 
People  have  confronted  similar  moral  dilemmas  in  other 
times,  and  almost  always  have  resolved  them  in  favor  of 
“first  use.”  There  was  great  reluctance  in  the  Twelfth 
Century  to  use  the  crossbow,  and  those  who  did  were 
excommunicated  by  the  Church.  Later,  there  was  public 
revulsion  against  gunpowder,  and  still  later  against 
flamethrowers,  napalm,  and  other  incendiaries — but  in 
the  end  all  became  part  of  conventional  warfare. 

The  same  fate  awaits  the  tactical  nuclear  bomb,  once 
the  Government  has  given  it  an  aura  of  respectability. 
The  only  difference  is  that  use  of  a  tactical  nuclear  device 
will  almost  certainly  trigger  a  chain  of  events  millions  of 
times  more  dangerous  to  human  survival  than  the 
crossbow.  Even  Kissinger,  in  a  1965  book.  Problems  of 
National  Strategy,  recognized  the  great  risk  involved: 
“No  one  knows  how  governments  or  people  will  react  to 
a  nuclear  explosion  under  conditions  where  both  sides 
possess  vast  arsenals.” 

It  is  naive  to  believe,  as  many  people  do,  that  the  very 
horror  of  this  prospect  will  stay  the  hand  of  the  button- 
pushers.  The  argument  is  often  made,  for  instance, 
that  poison  gas  was  deemed  so  frightening  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  outlawed  it,  in  effect,  by  common 
consent.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case.  As  J.  P. 
Perry  Robinson,  a  British  chemist,  records,  “There  were 
in  all  between  one  and  two  million  CW  [chemical 
warfare]  casualties”  in  World  War  I,  from  chloride, 
mustard,  and  other  gases.  Subsequent  failure  to  use 
them  on  a  similar  scale  was  more  a  matter  of  technical 
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difficulty  than  of  moral  constraint.  One  problem  was  that 
“quite  a  small  change  in  weather  conditions  can  necessi¬ 
tate  a  ten-  or  even  a  hundredfold  increase  in  the  number 
of  CB  [chemical-biologicalj  munitions  needed  for  a 
particular  mission.” 

Even  so,  where  one  nation  has  had  the  CB  agents  and 
its  enemy  has  not,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  use 
them — by  the  Italians  in  Ethiopia  in  1935-1936,  by  the 
Nationalists  in  China  in  1937-1945,  by  the  Egyptians  in 
Yemen  in  1963-1967,  and  by  the  United  States  since  1964 
in  Indochina,  where  herbicides,  defoliants,  tear  gases, 
and  agent  CS  were  used.  Even  more  recently,  the  British 
have  used  gas  in  Northern  Ireland.  “If  weapons  work,” 
Robinson  concludes,  “they  will  be  used.  ’  ’  The  argument 
that  Doomsday  will  be  avoided  because  it  is  too  horrible 
to  contemplate  is  not  persuasive. 

The  ‘Peaceful’  Threat 

The  impulse  for  Doomsday  came,  until  recently,  from  a 
single  direction — a  win  syndrome  based  on  military 
preparedness;  today  it  comes  from  another  source  as 
well.  Eisenhower’s  “atoms  for  peace”  program  in  1954 
was  based,  in  part,  on  recognition  that  the  American 
monopoly  of  know-how  had  “ceased  to  exist  several 
years  ago,  ”  and  in  part  on  economic  considerations .  The 
United  States  had  a  massive  investment  in  atomic 
science  and  atomic  fuel  plants;  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
other  nations  capitalized  on  Uncle  Sam’s  pioneering  to 
fill  their  own  pockets.  The  sale  of  reactors  for  electrical 
energy  was  bound  to  be  big  business:  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  hoped  that  3,000  would  be  in 
world-wide  operation  by  the  year  2000.  That  figure  was 
cut  back  to  half,  then  in  1974  to  1,090,  because  of 
difficulties  encountered  along  the  way.  Even  so,  at 
today’s  prices  of  about  $1  billion  for  a  1,000-megawatt 
reactor,  if  would  come  to  more  than  a  trillion  dollars;  the 
sums  earned  from  abroad  would  help  considerably  to 
reverse  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficits. 

The  problem  with  the  reactor  is  that  (a)  it  poses  certain 
dangers  to  life  and  health  qualitatively  different  from 
any  humankind  has  ever  known  before;  (b)  it  imposes 
long-term  responsibilities,  running  for  thousands  of 
years,  which  humanity  is  not  equipped  to  handle;  (c)  it 
requires  security  measures  so  extensive  that  any  society 
relying  on  nuclear  energy  must  ultimately  become  a 
police  state,  and  (d)  it  can  become  a  major  threat  to  world 
peace  if  scores  of  nations  that  do  not  yet  have  access  to 
plutonium  gain  such  access. 

The  dangers  to  life  and  health  relate  to  the  radioactiv¬ 
ity  problem,  which  the  authorities  seem  to  have  an 
inordinate  capacity  for  underestimating.  (The  number  of 
deaths  from  radiation  caused  by  the  Hiroshima  bomb, 
for  instance,  was  a  great  surprise  to  American  officials, 
who  anticipated  that  20,000  to  30,000  people  would  be 
killed  by  that  bomb,  only  to  find  that  the  number, 
because  of  radiation  and  incendiary  effect,  was  three  to 
four  times  higher.) 


Uranium  alone  is  not  radioactive,  but  to  be  used  in  a 
typical  light-water  reactor  it  must  be  mined  (where  the 
danger  of  cancer  from  radon  gas  is  very  high),  then 
milled  (leaving  fine,  sand-like  particles  that  contain 
thorium-230,  whose  half-life  is  80,000  years),  then 
“enriched”  to  produce  a  larger  portion  of  the  uranium 
isotope  U-235,  then  sent  to  fuel  fabrication  plants  to  be 
formed  into  ceramic  tablets  placed  in  tubes  (called  fuel 
rods),  assembled  into  bundles  held  in  place  by  various 
structural  members  (called  fuel  elements). 

This  is  the  front  end  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  The  fuel 
elements  are  placed  in  the  reactor,  where  they  last  for 
about  thee  years.  During  this  time  the  U-235  is  steadily 
reduced  and  waste  material  accumulates,  composed  of 
many  radioactive  byproducts — including  strontium  90, 
cesium  137,  plutonium  239,  and  certain  “trans- 
uranic”  elements.  All  of  these  are  highly  radioactive, 
capable  of  inflicting  cancer  and  death  on  large  numbers 
of  people. 

The  wastes  from  nuclear  reactors  (and  from  weapons 
production),  therefore,  constitute  a  towering  problem 
which  is  a  long  way  from  solution.  Plutonium  and  the 
other  fission  products  are  so  menacing  to  human  exist¬ 
ence  that  they  must  be  isolated  from  the  biosphere  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  Plutonium  alone  has  a 
half-life  of  24,000  years  (half  of  it  will  decay  in  the  first 
24,000  years,  half  of  the  remaining  half  in  the  next 
24,000  years,  and  so  on),  so  that  it  will  remain  a  problem 
for  many  times  the  history  of  all  civilization.  Cesium  137 
and  strontium  90  have  much  shorter  half  lives — about 
thirty  years — but  there  is  so  much  of  them  in  the  waste 
they  will  require  isolation  from  the  environment  for  600 
to  1,000  years.  That  means  that,  at  a  minimum,  we 
require  a  stable  government  or  international  agency  that 
can  concentrate  on  the  problem  for  many  thousands  of 
years — a  stability  no  nation-state  has  even  remotely 
achieved. 

The  AEC  and  its  successor  in  the  research  field,  the 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Agency 
(ERDA),  have  been  unable  to  come  up  with  a  credible 
plan  for  a  permanent  storage  site,  and  have  therefore 
limited  themselves  to  “interim”  repositories  which  are 
described  as  safe  for  only  thirty  to  100  years.  The 
Hanford  disposal  site  in  the  state  of  Washington,  where 
three-quarters  of  the  nuclear  waste  from  weapons 
production  is  stored  in  140  huge  tanks,  each  fifty  feet 
high,  has  had  eighteen  known  leaks:  500,000  gallons  of 
radioactive  liquids  have  been  discharged  into  the  earth 
and  nearby  rivers. 

A  “key  AEC  consultant”  told  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
in  1973,  “We  are  in  a  mess  right  now  and  what  bothers 
the  hell  out  of  me  is  we  are  only  on  the  toe  of  the  nuclear 
age.  We’re  sitting  on  a  time  bomb.”  There  is  more 
radioactivity  in  the  Hanford  storage  site,  reports  corre¬ 
spondent  Lee  Dye,  “than  would  be  released  during  an 
entire  nuclear  war.” 

If  one  adds  to  the  peril  of  waste  the  peril  of  accident 
and  sabotage — even  under  today ’ s  conditions —  “ peace¬ 
ful”  nuclear  energy  can  be  as  unhealthy  as  a  small 
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nuclear  exchange.  Leo  Goodman  has  accumulated,  over 
two  decades,  documented  evidence  of  1,500  accidents  in 
the  nuclear  industry,  and  the  AEG,  which  refused  to 
make  public  the  full  record  until  the  last  few  years,  has 
finally  begun  to  publish  a  compendium  of  “abnormal 
incidents” — about  850  annually.  No  one  has  died  as  yet 
in  any  of  these  accidents,  says  the  AEG  and  its  succes¬ 
sor,  ERDA,  but  Goodman  insists  that  by  the  year  1985 
thousands  of  the  miners  who  worked  uranium  mines  in 
the^  Golorado  plateau  before  1960  will  have  perished 
from  cancer  induced  by  radon  gas. 

Sabotage  is  also  an  ever-present  worry,  especially 
with  the  surge  of  worldwide  terrorism  in  recent  years. 
Gus  Speth  of  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Gouncil 
reports  that  there  were  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
blow  up  reactors  in  France  in  a  six-month  period  during 
1975. 

Yet  we  are  moving  from  “the  toe  of  the  nuclear  age” 
to  the  leg  and  body — and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
stopping  the  process.  As  of  today,  neither  the  fuel  nor 
the  byproducts  of  the  light-water  reactor  can  be  used  to 
fabricate  an  atomic  bomb.  The  waste  must  first  be 
“reprocessed”  in  special  chemical  plants  to  separate 
plutonium  suitable  for  either  a  reactor  or  a  bomb.  But 
that  stage  is  beginning  now,  and  it  carries  the  risk  of 
widespread  nuclear  arms  proliferation. 

In  July  1974,  the  AEG  announced  a  project  for  the 
“plutonium  economy”  by  which  the  dreaded  element 
will  be  used  as  fuel  in  commercial  nuclear  reactors.  As 
projected,  private  industry  will  do  the  reprocessing, 
shipping  both  waste  and  plutonium  thousands  of  times 
across  country.  Reprocessing  has  not  yet  started  in 
earnest  (one  plant  for  that  purpose  at  West  Valley,  New 
York,  had  to  be  shut  down  in  1972,  the  one  in  Morris, 
Illinois,  had  to  abandoned  because  of  faulty  design,  and 
the  Barnwell  Plant  in  South  Garolina  is  not  yet  finished). 
But  once  it  does  start,  it  is  expected  to  produce — accord¬ 
ing  to  Gongressional  sources — between  one  and  two 
million  pounds  of  plutonium  a  year.  The  hazard  from 
theft,  accidents  in  shipment,  and  simple  loss  will  then  be 
incalculable.  As  Nobel  laureate  biochemist  James  D. 
Watson  observes:  “I  fear  that  when  the  history  of  this 
century  is  written,  the  greatest  debacle  of  our  nation  will 
be  seen  not  to  be  our  tragic  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  but  our  creation  of  vast  armadas  of  pluto¬ 
nium.  ...” 

The  problem  may  seem  pedestrian  (even  irrelevant)  to 
many  people,  but  it  is  cataclysmic.  Who  will  guard 
against  theft  of  plutonium  by  terrorist  gangs  or  guerril¬ 
las?  The  AEG  itself,  in  the  Rosenbaum  Report  of  1974, 
hinted  that  nothing  less  than  a  police  state  will  suffice.  A 
million  people  have  already  been  trained  in  the  han¬ 
dling,  moving,  and  operation  of  nuclear  weapons — each 
one  of  whom  must  be  checked  for  security.  Millions  more 
will  have  to  be  similarly  checked  as  the  reprocessing 
industry  expands. 

“The  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
defense  against  groups  which  might  attempt  to  illegally 
acquire  special  nuclear  materials  to  make  a  weapon  is 
timely  and  in-depth  intelligence  ”  says  the  Rosenbaum 


Report.  “Such  intelligence  may  involve  electronic  and 
other  means  of  surveillance,  but  its  most  important 
aspect  is  infiltration  of  the  groups  themselves."  (Em¬ 
phasis  added.)  This  task,  says  the  report,  must  be 
undertakennotby  the  AEGbutby  the  U.S.  Government, 
“including  the  FBI,  GIA,  and  NSA.” 

As  the  reprocessing  stage  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
continues  to  develop,  the  prospect  mounts  that  some 
group  will  steal  the  required  plutonium  to  fashion  a 
bomb  or  terrorize  a  city.  Mason  Willrich,  former  assis¬ 
tant  general  counsel  of  the  Arms  Gontrol  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency,  points  out  that  “nuclear  explosives  are 
relatively  easy  to  make”  from  “a  few  kilograms  of 
plutonium,  high-enriched  uranium-235,  or  uranium-233 
— a  mass  of  fissionable  material  about  the  size  of  a 
baseball.”  A  twenty -year  old  chemistry  student,  ap¬ 
pearing  on  public  television,  showed  how  a  functional 
nuclear  bomb  can  be  made  in  six  weeks — and  no  one  has 
seriously  challenged  his  demonstration.  Theodore  Tay¬ 
lor,  a  colleague  of  Willrich,  told  Gongress  in  1974  that  a 
“crude,  transportable  fission  bomb”  equal  to  100  tons  of 
dynamite  would  be  “relatively  easy  to  make”  and 
“could  be  carried  in  an  automobile.”  The  need  for 
“security,”  therefore,  grows  apace. 


The  same  considerations  that  prompt  the  Government 
to  deceive  Americans  about  the  possible  number  of 
deaths  in  nuclear  war  cause  it  to  lie  about  the  dangers 
posed  by  peaceful  energy  reactors.  Nuclear  technology 
is  decisive  for  the  preparedness  effort — and  the  win 
syndrome;  nothing,  therefore,  must  prevent  it  from 
flourishing.  “Atomic  Energy  Gommission  documents,” 
The  New  York  Times  reported  on  November  10,  1974, 
“show  that  for  at  least  the  last  ten  years  the  commission 
has  repeatedly  sought  to  suppress  studies  by  its  own 
scientists  that  found  nuclear  reactors  were  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  officially  acknowledged.  ...” 

In  1957,  the  AEG  financed  a  study  at  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  to  see  what  would  happen  in  the 
most  serious  of  accidents  (a  “meltdown”  of  the  reactor 
core)  at  a  200-megawatt  plant  (now  a  relatively  small 
reactor).  It  estimated,  in  a  document  called  Wash-740, 
that  there  would  be  3,400  deaths  and  43,000  people  sick 
from  radiation.  The  property  damage  alone  would  be  $7 
billion. 

A  study  seven  or  eight  years  later  for  a  larger  reactor 
estimated  45,000  deaths  and  $17  billion  in  property  loss, 
with  contamination  of  an  area  about  the  size  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  August  1974,  however,  AEG  released  another 
report — Wash  1400 — which  claimed  only  2,300  would 
die  in  such  an  accident.  The  sleight  of  hand  was 
performed  by  assuming  that  50  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  would  be  evacuated  from  the  city  within  two  hours 
and  90  per  cent  within  eight  hours.  Even  granting  that 
far-fetched  assumption,  what  would  happen  if  the 
meltdown  occurred  at  the  reactor  in  Zion,  Illinois,  which 
is  within  range  of  Ghicago  (if  the  wind  blows  south)  or 
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Milwaukee  (if  it  blows  north)?  Could  the  millions  of 
Chicagoans  and  Milwaukeeans  also  be  evacuated  in 
eight  hours? 

Problems  of  waste,  accident,  sabotage,  and  theft 
aside,  the  peaceful  reactor  relates  more  directly  to  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war,  for  it  can  be  the  instrument  by  which 
dozens  of  nations  may  acquire  the  bomb.  Those  with 
peaceful  energy  facilities  can  either  build  their  own 
reprocessing  plants  or  have  them  built  for  them,  thereby 
obtaining  the  necessary  plutonium  for  bombs.  This 
possibility  has  worried  American  Presidents  since 
Eisenhower. 

In  1968  a  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
Treaty  was  signed,  in  which  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Britain  committed  themselves  to  terminate 
the  nuclear  race  and  work  for  disarmament,  in  return  for 
a  pledge  by  non-nuclear  states  not  to  acquire  their  own 
weaponry.  The  pact,  which  went  into  effect  in  1970  and 
had  been  ratified  by  eighty-three  nations  as  of  May  1975, 
has  been  an  exercise  in  futility ;  it  is  so  full  of  loopholes  as 
to  be  meaningless. 

Sixty-one  nations  have  either  refused  to  sign  or  refuse 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  of  these,  twenty-six  are  believed 
to  have  the  know-how  to  produce  the  bomb.  Among 
those  that  refuse  to  adhere  are  France,  China,  and  India, 
which  already  belong  to  the  “nuclear  club,”  as  well  as 
Spain,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Israel,  Brazil,  Chile, 
North  Korea,  West  Germany,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan, 
East  Germany,  Thailand,  Japan,  Libya,  South  Korea, 
Italy,  and  others. 

In  theory,  the  treaty  should  be  a  bar  to  development  of 
the  bomb,  at  least  by  its  signatories.  But  even  those  that 
have  affixed  their  seal  to  the  treaty  can  evade  it  by 
dropping  out  or  by  referring  to  loopholes,  such  as  the 
claim  that  an  explosive  stockpile  is  needed  to  dig  a  canal 
or  for  other  peaceful  purposes.  Some,  moreover,  are 
developing  their  own  technology — South  Africa,  for 
instance — and  therefore  are  not  obligated  to  observe 
safeguards  demanded  by  the  United  States. 

Survival 

Because  of  its  catastrophic  scope,  the  nuclear  menace  is 
neither  believable  nor  believed  by  the  general  public.  It 
has  been  absorbed,  grain  by  grain,  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  so  that  its  impact  has  been  lost.  Americans  have 
become  immunized  to  the  permanent  emergency,  the 
permanent  war  economy,  the  permanent  national  secur¬ 
ity  state.  Crises  arise  in  endless  procession,  but  some¬ 
how  they  are  resolved  without  triggering  the  big  boom. 
We  all  know  the  firecracker  is  there — the  nuclear 
arsenal — but  the  match  to  light  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
sight.  And  we  refuse,  quite  properly,  to  believe  that  the 
potential  match-lighters  are  lunatics. 

Yet,  we  are  confronted  by  a  lunatic  process,  in  which 
every  participant  is  sane  but  all  collectively  are  trapped 
in  psychosis.  The  process  propels  itself,  like  a  machine 
gone  mad.  The  atom  bomb  of  1945  encourages  a  win 


syndrome  in  which  the  bomb  is  to  create  a  Pax  Ameri¬ 
cana;  the  nuclear  win  syndrome  gathers  a  massive 
constituency,  in  finance,  business,  the  Pentagon, 
science,  government,  even  labor;  that  constituency  is 
compelled  to  overwhelm  its  opponents  by  concocting  a 
synthetic  anti-communism;  anti-communism  offers  the 
pretext  for  more  armaments  and  for  the  “mad  momen¬ 
tum”  in  technology;  technology  spreads  the  illusion  of 
power,  and  the  illusion  reinforces  the  win  syndrome,  so 
that  the  cycle  continues  on  its  own,  human  beings  in  high 
places  serving  merely  as  its  puppets. 

With  the  qualitative  escalation  of  technology,  militar¬ 
ism  has  become  an  anachronism,  but  militarists — 
because  they  function  operationally — cannot  perceive 
the  anachronistic  nature  of  military  technology  in  the 
nuclear  age.  Technology  has  always  had  destructive  as 
well  as  constructive  aspects:  a  gas  flame  boils  water,  but 
it  can  also  burn  a  careless  finger;  a  labor-saving  machine 
fabricates  goods  in  abundant  quantity,  but  it  can  also 
sever  a  hand  or  kill  a  worker;  dynamite  helps  mine  gold, 
build  buildings,  construct  canals,  move  mountains  to 
pave  the  way  for  roads,  but  it  is  also  the  stuff  out  of  which 
bombs  and  grenades  are  made.  On  balance,  the  con¬ 
structive  has  always  outweighed  the  destructive,  and  we 
have  never  had  reason  to  restrain  technology. 

But,  as  Albert  Einstein  observed  several  years  before 
his  death,  “the  splitting  of  the  atom  has  changed 
everything  save  our  modes  of  thinking,  and  thus  we  drift 
towards  unparalleled  catastrophe.”  Einstein  under¬ 
stood  that  the  detrimental  aspect  of  technology  has 
finally  overtaken  its  beneficial  aspects — and  not  by  a 
factor  of  two  to  one  or  five  to  one,  but  by  an  infinite 
factor;  the  survival  of  the  whole  planet  is  at  stake.  It  is 
delusive  to  suppose  that  the  technology  of  atomic 
weapons  and  atomic  energy  can  be  contained  within 
peaceful  bounds:  It  is  a  technology  suited  only  to 
operation  by  a  single  world  sovereignty;  it  cannot  adjust 
to  the  interests  of  150  quarreling  sovereignties. 

The  critical  question  is  not  whether  there  will  be  a 
global  war  in  our  lifetime,  but  what  weapons  will  be 
used.  It  is  self-deceptive  to  assume  that  two  systems, 
capitalism  and  communism,  which  have  displayed  such 
passionate  mutual  hostility,  can  indefinitely  avoid  an¬ 
other  confrontation,  or  that  it  will  always  be  possible,  in 
a  revolutionary  era,  to  contain  any  one  of  hundreds  of 
crises  with  exemplary  discipline  to  national  or  area-wide 
borders.  What  matters  today  is  that  technology,  abetted 
by  the  win  syndrome,  has  enlarged  the  parameters  of 
such  conflict  to  encompass  the  possibility — the  likeli¬ 
hood — of  total  annihiliation. 

Many  Americans  of  all  classes  and  interests  and 
political  persuasions  perceive  this  menace  and  sincerely 
want  to  cope  with  it.  But  their  remedies  are  palliatives 
— cut  the  war  budget  by  $6  billion  or  $7  billion  a  year, 
make  the  SALT  talks  meaningful,  renounce  “first  use,” 
stabilize  the  nuclear  race  at  a  certain  level,  introduce 
“adequate”  safeguards  in  the  export  of  reactors  and 
“adequate”  safety  standards  against  accident  in  domes¬ 
tic  reactors.  It  is  all  well-intentioned,  and  it  is  all  beside 
the  point,  for  the  most  important  change  needed  today 
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is — as  Einstein  noted — a  change  in  thinking,  a  recogni¬ 
tion  that  in  a  milieu  of  nation-states  the  splitting  of  the 
atom  is,  itself,  the  enemy.  There  can  be  no  security  for 
any  people  anywhere  until  that  enemy  is  mastered. 

Once  we  recognize  that  reality,  staggering  conclu¬ 
sions  follow.  The  first  is  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
the  communist  ideology  can  possibly  threaten  American 
or  world  interests  as  much  as  they  are  threatened  by 
nuclear  technology  and  the  win  syndrome  to  which  it  is 
linked.  Once  that  is  recognized,  the  superpowers  may  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  modus  vivendi  that  allows  them  to  deal 
with  the  enemy  of  both,  the  atom.  At  the  very  least,  they 
should  be  able  to  internationalize  nuclear  research  and 
nuclear  energy — achieve,  in  other  words,  what  the 
Baruch  Plan  was  prevented  from  achieving  because  it 
was  a  subterfuge  for  “winning”  rather  than  a  sincere 
measure  for  internationalization. 

The  superpowers  should  also  be  able  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  for  destroying  their  nuclear  weapons  stock¬ 
piles.  The  twin  concept  of  internationalizing  the  atom 
and  disarming  its  errant  children,  the  bombs,  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come;  the  alternative  is  to  wait  for 
mutual  destruction,  and  that  is  no  alternative  at  all. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  superpowers — and  other 
states — to  yield  sovereignty  over  nuclear  technology, 
but  it  can  be  done.  To  achieve  true  security,  missiles  and 
their  warheads  must  obviously  be  destroyed,  and  nu¬ 
clear  materials  and  nuclear  research  must  be  placed 
under  supranational  jurisdiction  in  a  neutral  country, 
supervised  by  an  agency  no  individual  nation  can 
control.  The  operation  of  nuclear  reactors,  here  and 
everywhere,  must  be  suspended — admittedly  no  simple 
task — until  such  time  as  international  research  produces 
a  foolproof  system  of  safeguards  or  an  alternative  form 
of  energy  development  which  is  safe. 

A  second  conclusion  is  that  Americans  need  defense 
against  their  own  leadership  more  urgently  than  they 
need  defense  against  a  foreign  invasion.  Though  our 
ruling  elites  may  be  fully  committed  to  the  abstract 
principle  of  government  by  consent  of  the  governed, 
they  cannot  tolerate  its  application  while  they  are 
enveloped  in  a  nuclear  arms  race. 

From  this  it  follows  not  only  that  Congress  must 
reclaim  its  constitutional  power  over  questions  of  war 
and  peace,  but  that  the  people  themselves  must  win  the 
right  to  rule  by  referendum  on  every  military  venture,  no 
matter  how  small  or  remote.  The  argument  that  the  CIA 
and  other  covert  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  must 
be  permitted  to  practice  their  black  arts  in  secret  makes 
sense  only  if  we  are  resigned  to  the  win  syndrome,  the 
closed  society,  tyranny,  and  ultimate  suicide.  The  claim 
that  “there  is  no  time”  to  poll  the  people  in  a  nuclear  age 
has  been  rebutted  by  the  Pentagon’s  own  rationale  for  a 
civil  defense  program  based  on  “crisis  relocation” — 
that  there  will  be  days  or  weeks  of  mounting  tension, 
even  in  the  worst  crisis,  before  any  kind  of  hostilities 
break  out.  The  militarists  cannot  have  it  both  ways;  if 
there  is  time  for  relocation,  there  is  time  for  discussion 
and  vote  by  those  who  will  have  to  pay  with  their  lives  for 
governmental  folly. 


A  third  conclusion  is  that  the  United  States  and  all 
other  sovereign  states  must  find  a  common  solution  to 
the  long  term  problem:  how  to  bring  social  forms  into 
harmony  with  technological  progress.  A  titanic  quantum 
change  in  social  structure — toward  forms  of  worldwide 
coordination  and  unity  on  the  one  hand,  and  forms  of 
popular  participation  and  safeguard  on  the  other — is 
indispensable  for  human  survival,  even  if  there  were  no 
nuclear  sword  hanging  over  our  heads.  ‘  ‘  Members  of  the 
United  Nations,”  said  the  late  Secretary  General,  U 
Thant,  in  1969,  “have  perhaps  ten  years  left  in  which  to 
subordinate  their  ancient  quarrels  and  launch  a  global 
partnership  to  curb  the  arms  race,  to  improve  the  human 
environment,  to  defuse  the  population  explosion,  and  to 
supply  the  required  momentum  to  development  ef¬ 
forts.” 

It  is  difficult  to  think  in  these  terms,  to  overcome 
fears  that  have  obsessed  us  for  nearly  six  decades,  to 
subordinate  nationalistic  pride  that  has  been  ingrained 
for  two  centuries,  to  disentangle  ourselves  from  the 
mindless  cliches  that  have  subverted  our  intelligence 
these  last  thirty  years.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  “practi¬ 
cal”  people  that  so  stern  a  departure  from  the  past  is  not 
a  pipedream.  The  nuclear  age,  however,  gives  us  no 
choice:  We  have  fallen  victim  to  our  own  genius,  and 
must  therefore  subdue  humanity’s  inner  greed,  and  its 
outer  ambitions ,  before  it  is  too  late .  □ 
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REFLECTIONS 


On  a  Disaster  Area 


ANN  MORRISSETT 


Not  far  from  where  I  live  in  Pennsylvania,  floods  were 
so  bad  last  fall  that  Governor  Milton  Shapp  asked  the 
Government  to  declare  the  region  a  national  disaster 
area  and  give  it  Federal  funds.  Soon  after  that  I  was 
visiting  friends  in  New  York  City  who  live  on  East 
Fourth  Street,  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  I  walked  through 
that  area  in  stricken  awe.  The  term  that  kept  going 
through  my  mind  was  “disaster  area.”  Almost  every 
other  structure  was  a  burnt-out  shell.  Whole  apartment 
buildings  were  gutted.  Charred  innards  were  piled  in 
dark  hallways  and  trailed  out  of  doorways  into  stinking 
piles  of  sodden  garbage,  broken  bottles,  rusted  metal, 
squashed  plastic,  matted  grimy  rags,  and  unidentifi¬ 
able  mashed  filth.  Similar  mounds  of  fetid  debris  grew 
like  tumors  in  vacant  lots.  Standing  in  peeling,  sagging 
doorways  of  buildings  still  occupied  (but  similarly  barri¬ 
caded  with  trash  piles)  were  human  beings — mostly 
men,  young  and  old,  black  and  Puerto  Rican — staring 
into  space,  hardly  noticing  those  who  passed.  Some 
dangled  cigarettes  from  their  hands  or  mouths,  their 
expressions  angry  or  stone-faced  or  simply  stoned. 

My  friend  and  I  went  to  a  local  grocery  store,  which 
we  found  lit  but  locked.  Looking  in,  we  saw  water 
pouring  from  the  ceiling,  through  the  fluorescent 
lights,  onto  the  counters  and  floors.  A  man  kept  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  nearby  doorway  with  buckets  of  water,  which 
he  dumped  onto  the  sidewalk.  We  assumed  that  water 
pipes  had  burst  in  the  building,  but  looking  up  we  saw 
blackened  window  frames  and  realized  that  another  fire 
had  struck  this  teeming  wasteland  and  the  water  was 
from  fire  hoses  that  had  done  their  job  earlier  in  the 
evening.  People  stood  around  outside  talking  with  some 
animation  but  no  apparent  animosity:  fires,  devasta¬ 
tion,  and  death  were  part  of  the  daily  fare. 

I  asked  my  friend,  who  has  lived  in  and  observed  this 
neighborhood  for  several  years,  how  these  fires  hap¬ 
pen:  are  they  accidental  or  intentional?  “Some  are 


accidental,  of  course,”  she  told  me,  “but  some  are  set 
by  landlords  who  would  rather  have  the  insurance  than 
keep  buildings.  Then  there  are  some  set  by  vandals,  or 
addicts  who  want  the  copper  from  the  old  pipes.  And 
some  are  set  by  the  tenants.  They  hate  the  places 
anyway  and  when  they’re  burned  out,  the  families  get 
relocated  to  welfare  hotels  until  they  find  a  new  place  to 
live.  Meanwhile,  they’ve  stashed  away  what  they  want 
to  keep  with  friends  and  relatives,  and  when  they’re 
resettled  they  get  these  things  back  along  with  new 
furniture  that’s  given  to  them  by  the  agency.  If  they 
find  a  place  before  the  end  of  the  month,  they  get  a 
welfare  bonus  for  the  rest  of  the  month,  so  sometimes 
they  find  a  place  before  the  fire,  move  in  a  few  days 
after,  and  collect  the  bonus  the  rest  of  the  month.  Who 
can  blame  them?  These  places  are  ratholes.” 

My  friend  and  the  other  eight  people  who  live  in  her 
house  come  from  middle-class  homes  and  have  delib¬ 
erately  chosen  this  area — partly  because  it  is  relatively 
cheap,  enabling  them  to  share  and  renovate  a  whole 
house  and  to  work  in  nonprofit  jobs  (peace  or  welfare 
organizations,  for  example),  and  partly  because  they 
want  to  live  in  a  depressed  area  where  they  can  remain 
aware  of  that  part  of  humanity  to  whom  they  might  be 
helpful  or  from  whom  they  might  learn.  On  their  front 
door  are  signs  in  Spanish  and  English  urging  resistance 
to  the  fifty-cent  transit  fare,  another  bit  of  inflation  that 
hits  those  hardest  who  can  afford  it  least.  To  get  out  of 
this  grimy  ghetto  and  back  in  again  now  costs  a  whole 
dollar. 

I  did  not  walk  into  all  this  in  innocent  ignorance:  The 
first  place  I  ever  lived  in  New  York,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  was  the  Lower  East  Side.  For  two  years  I  occupied 
an  apartment  on  Cherry  Street  that  had  no  heat,  and  I 
tore  the  boards  off  the  fireplace  and  knocked  bricks  out 
of  the  blocked  chimney  in  order  to  build  a  fire  to  warm 
myself  in  winter.  Wood  crates  thrown  into  the  streets 
from  a  nearby  warehouse  and  rolled-up  copies  of  the 
Sunday  Times  were  my  main  fuel.  The  kitchen  stove, 
my  supplementary  heating  system,  emitted  noxious 
fumes,  but  the  windows  did  not  fit  their  frames  so  there 
was  always  ventilation.  The  dim  bulb  in  the  hallway 
barely  lit  the  dirty,  broken  stairs.  But  there  was  some 
remnant  then  of  community,  nevertheless,  in  this 
blighted  area;  it  was  still  largely  Jewish  immigrant, 
with  some  artists  and  other  bohemians  (not  yet  beatniks) 
gradually  moving  in  and  renovating  apartments.  The 
old  buildings  were  fully  occupied  (except  for  a  few 
which  were  being  vacated  for  new  housing  projects).  The 
trash  thrown  from  the  windows  and  piled  on  the  streets 
was  well  picked  over  for  useful  items  by  all  of  us  (I  even 
seem  to  recollect  a  better  class  of  trash  in  those 
days — less  plastic),  and  the  rest  was  eventually  col¬ 
lected,  except  in  a  few  neglected  vacant  lots. 

I  do  not  mean  to  romanticize  those  times  and  places: 
The  Lower  East  Side  of  twenty-five  years  ago  was 
hardly  a  Garden  of  Eden.  The  street  where  I  lived  was 
among  the  poorest,  yet  it  never  approached  the  hope¬ 
less  mess  of  devastation  and  despair  that  now  charac¬ 
terizes  not  only  East  Fourth  Street  but  large  areas  of  the 
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Lower  East  Side — and  so  many  other  parts  of  New  York 
away  from  the  more  affluent  arteries.  Most  of  my  New 
York  friends — almost  all  of  whom  have  social  con¬ 
sciences — live  now  in  moderately  well-kept  houses 
crosstown  in  the  Village  or  uptown  on  the  East  or  West 
Side  or  in  Brooklyn  Heights  or  beyond.  They  seldom  go 
into  a  region  like  East  Fourth  Street — and  I  don’t  blame 
them.  It  is  totally  depressing,  devoid  of  any  redeeming 
social  value — except  for  the  spirit  of  survival  which 
some  families  seem  to  maintain  within  it. 

Going  to  look  at  the  flooded  areas  of  Pennsylvania — 
the  “disaster  areas”  to  which  aid  is  rushed  to  help 
families  rehabilitate  their  homes  and  lives — makes  an 
interesting  excursion  for  fortunate  fellow-Pennsylva- 
nians  like  me,  who  wish  them  well  and  are  glad  our  taxes 
can  sometimes  be  used  for  something  useful.  For  New 
Yorkers — and  their  visitors — who  now  recognize  that 
that  whole  city  is  in  crisis,  I  suggest  an  excursion  to  the 
far  reaches  of  East  Fourth  Street — to  Avenues  C  and 
D — to  see  what  disaster  really  looks  like.  And  then 
(because  they — we,  you  and  I — have  some  access  to  the 
media  and  those  people  standing  hopelessly  in  the 
gutted  doorways  don’t)  let’s  all  scream — as  Chase 
Manhattan  suggested  in  a  full-age  ad  in  The  New  York 
Times  that  might  have  paid  for  the  renovation  of  one  of 
those  dilapidated  East  Fourth  Street  houses,  or  for 
several  of  them  if  the  tenants  were  given  possession, 
equipment,  and  some  skilled  assistance. 

Before  we  scream  for  help  for  the  friends  of  Chase 
Manhattan,  and  trust  that  something  will  trickle  down 
to  the  bottom,  let’s  give  a  hearty  bellow — or  more — for 
the  survivors  of  East  Fourth  Street.  The  people  who 
suffer  most  from  our  smug  regionalisms  are  those  on 
the  bottom,  not  the  city  slickers  on  top.  New  York  has 
had  to  sustain  wave  after  wave  of  immigration  from 
Europe,  from  the  South,  from  Puerto  Rico  and  else¬ 
where — and  has  had  to  absorb  people  on  behalf  of  all  of 
us,  across  the  whole  country,  without  commensurate 
compensation  from  us. 

One  may  well  ask  how  it  happens  that  a  city  which 
houses  such  empires  as  Chase  Manhattan  and  ITT 
could  have  let  these  neighborhoods  fall  into  such  cata¬ 
strophic  states.  One  may  also  ask  how  it  is  that  a 
Government  so  eager  to  bail  out  these  large  corpora¬ 
tions  when  they  get  stuck  resists  doing  the  same  for 
poor  city  dwellers.  The  Federal  Government  is  ap¬ 
parently  more  adept — as  in  Vietnam — at  bringing 
things  to  ruin  than  at  rehabilitating  them.  But  when 
hurricanes  and  floods  strike  within  our  boundaries,  or 
when  the  Pentagon  huffs  and  puffs.  Federal  funds  are 
usually  found.  There  is  no  good  reason  American 
taxpayers  cannot  sacrifice  a  few  B-1  bombers  or  Trident 
missiles  for  a  crash  program  that  might  impel  New 
York — and  other  major  cities  as  well — to  salvage  and 
make  livable  again  these  creeping,  continual  disaster 
areas.  D 

{Ann  Morrissett  is  a  free-lance  writer  whose  articles 
have  appeared  in  Commonweal,  The  Nation,  Red- 
book,  and  other  publications.) 


THE  WAY  WE  SAW  IT 


These  excerpts  from  articles  and  editorials  pub¬ 
lished  during  The  Progressive's  sixty- seven 
year  history  have  been  edited  only  to  achieve 
brevity.  Unless  an  author's  name  is  appended, 
the  material  appeared  as  editorial  comment. 

The  Threat  of  Holocaust 

The  country  is  vastly  disillusioned  by  the  cost  of 
lives  and  money  of  the  unending  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
has  lost  much  of  its  faith  in  the  military.  It  is 
becoming  distrustful  of  Pentagon  and  Administra¬ 
tion  propaganda  for  the  ABM  and  other  weapons 
systems  that  can  only  escalate  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  rush  us  to  the  brink  of  the  first — and  last — 
nuclear  war.  This  new  phenomenon  of  public  con¬ 
cern  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  all  that  stands  between 
mankind  and  eventual  nuclear  holocaust.  But  it  is  a 
concern  which,  if  it  is  to  save  us,  must  make  itself 
felt  in  visible  and  organized  form  in  Washington  and 
around  the  country  in  time  to  checkmate  the  enor¬ 
mous  power  of  the  military  lobby  before  we  are 
brought  to  the  point  of  no  return  on  the  road  to  war 
and  the  warfare  state. 

June  1969 

A  National  Obsession 

Our  anti-communism  has  become  so  totally  a  national 
obsession  that  it  colors  and  dominates  all  our  thinking, 
all  our  planning,  and  all  our  name-calling.  We  no 
longer  give  much  thought  to  what  is  better  for 
America,  but  rather  what  is  worse  for  Russia.  The 
most  effective  argument  in  official  debate  or  personal 
argument  is  the  assertion  that  communists  favor  a 
course  of  action  someone  is  opposing. 

October  1951 

Can  We  Afford  the  CIA? 

.  .  .  CIA  activists  show  that  this  kind  of  agency  poses 
special  problems  for  a  democracy.  Ought  there  to  be 
any  kind  of  agency  responsible  for  collecting  intelli¬ 
gence  information  which  is  completely  walled  off 
from  Congressional  or  public  security?  Ought  there 
to  be  an  agency  that  indulges  in  “black  prop¬ 
aganda,”  consisting  of  guerrilla  activities  and 
sabotage — a  program  quite  similar  in  nature  to  the 
Cominform’s?  Can  we  really  afford  to  allow  this 
agency  to  operate  in  total  secrecy  and  promote 
policies  contrary  to  many  being  publicly  enunciated 
as  basic  elements  in  our  foreign  policy? 

Robert  Repas 
September  1953 
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Falling  Apart 


SAUL  FRIEDMAN 


Flint,  Michigan 

The  nurses  at  Hurley  Hospital,  the  teachers  at  Flint’s 
day  care  centers,  and  the  caseworkers  for  Genesee 
County  can’t  tell  you  the  latest  unemployment  statis¬ 
tics,  or  whether  the  recession  has  “bottomed  out,’’  or  if 
Washington’s  economic  theorists  are  right  when  they 
say  a  little  unemployment  is  good  for  what  ails  the 
country. 

The  nurses,  the  teachers,  and  the  social  workers  are 
too  busy  caring  for  the  victims  of  the  numbers  and  the 
theories. 

A  victim  like  Kathy,  a  four-year-old  with  tangled 
auburn  hair,  eyes  to  match,  and  a  runny  nose,  was 
brought  into  the  hospital  one  night  around  suppertime, 
whimpering.  Her  father,  who  held  the  child  in  his  arms, 
broke  into  great  sobs  as  he  lowered  her  panties  and 
showed  the  doctors  the  livid,  vicious  welts  of  a  whip¬ 
ping  and  confessed  that  he  had  done  it. 

A  victim  like  Carl,  another  father  in  his  mid-thirties, 
called  the  welfare  people  just  as  their  office  opened  and 
said,  in  a  voice  without  life  or  hope,  that  he  wanted  to 
give  his  three  sons  away  because  he  could  no  longer 
care  for  them  and  was  afraid  he  might  hurt  them.  The 
social  worker,  because  he  had  no  choice,  went  and  got 
the  kids  while  their  father  sat  in  the  corner  of  a  dim 
kitchen  and  told  them  reassuring  lies.  Eighteen  months 
after  Carl  had  lost  his  job,  his  family  was  in  pieces. 

“Touch  almost  anybody  in  this  town  and  they’ll  tell 
you  how  they’ve  been  hurt,”  says  Dr.  Norward  Rous- 
sell,  a  Mott  Foundation  officer  who  has  probed  deeply 
into  the  human  wreckage  of  the  recession. 

But  even  though  Flint,  a  General  Motors  town, 
is  a  stronghold  of  industrial  unionism  and  helped 
give  birth  to  the  sit-down  strike  and  to  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  its  unemployed  don’t  cry  out  in  pain  or 


Saul  Friedman  is  a  national  affairs  correspondent  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


shout  with  rage.  They  bleed  and  suffer  silently,  taking 
their  anger  and  frustration  out  on  their  children,  their 
families,  themselves. 

Judy  Epps,  director  of  child  protective  services  for  the 
county  welfare  department,  leafs  through  the  books  of 
statistics  she  knows  about,  wearily  and  slowly  shaking 
her  head.  In  1973,  the  last  good  year  for  the  auto 
industry  and  Flint,  there  were  eighty-four  confirmed 
cases  of  child  abuse.  In  1974,  as  the  paralysis  of 
unemployment  spread  throughout  this  city  of  193,000, 
the  number  of  cases  jumped  to  112.  In  the  first  ten 
months  of  1975  there  were  204.  And  the  monthly  rate, 
which  used  to  be  around  ten,  is  now  at  thirty. 

Some  of  the  increase,  Judy  Epps  says,  is  the  result  of 
new  state  laws  and  campaigns  to  get  hospitals  and 
doctors  to  report  their  child  abuse  cases  more  fully.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  many  child-beatings 
still  go  unreported  and  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the 
increase  can  be  traced  to  unemployment.  She  needs 
only  to  talk  to  her  caseworkers  to  be  sure. 

Greg  Hilliker,  a  sensitive  young  man  who  belies  the 
stereotype  of  the  cold,  bureaucratic  social  worker,  goes 
through  the  stack  of  folders  on  his  desk  to  describe  a 
typical  child-beating  case  he  has  been  investigating. 

“Unemployment  is  the  primary  reason,  without 
doubt,”  he  says.  “And  I  find  a  drinking  problem 
accompanies  unemployment  in  surprisingly  few  cases 
of  child-beating.  The  story  has  become  so  common  in 
Flint,  it  would  be  a  cliche  if  it  wasn’t  so  terribly  sad. 
The  man  has  been  employed  for  maybe  ten  years.  He 
had  a  decent  income,  a  modest  house,  perhaps  even  a 
camper  and  lots  of  payments.  He  had  debts,  sure,  but 
he  also  had  hope.  Then  came  the  layoffs.  Still,  he  didn’t 
worry.  He  had  unemployment  compensation  and  union 
benefits  and  felt  he  would  be  called  back  before  long. 

“But  he  didn’t  get  called  back  and  the  special 
benefits  ran  out,”  Hilliker  went  on.  “He  lived  by  the 
skin  of  his  teeth  even  in  good  times,  because  there 
was  always  something  to  pay  for.  And  now  it  gets  worse 
and  his  optimism  fades.  He’s  around  the  house  almost 
all  day  and  he  has  fixed  everything  in  sight.  Something 
goes  out  of  the  family  because  he’s  around.  He  sees  the 
kids  when  they  are  dirty  and  noisy  and  misbehaving. 
And  they  don’t  pay  him  the  same  attention  they  used  to 
when  they  greeted  him  at  the  door  when  he  came  home 
from  work. 

“He  had  always  had  the  disciplinary  role  around  the 
house.  He  was  the  boss,  the  breadwinner.  So  his 
relationship  with  his  wife  changes.  He  bosses  her 
around  and  demands  she  bring  him  a  beer  because  he 
has  to  prove  that  he’s  still  the  man  of  the  house.  Very 
often  he  has  to  go  to  the  welfare  office  to  sit  and  wait 
and  fill  out  the  forms  that  say  he’s  a  pauper.  Or  his  wife 
goes  and  applies  for  help  and  he’s  around  the  house 
when  the  welfare  worker  comes  asking  questions  about 
the  car,  the  television  set,  and  his  bankbook.  A  lot  of 
times  the  welfare  worker  has  been  kicked  out  of  the 
house.  I  don’t  care  what  people  believe,  but  the  fact  is 
that  most  of  the  unemployed  won’t  apply  for  welfare 
until  they  are  completely  without  food  or  money. 
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“In  a  situation  like  that,  everybody  in  the  house  gets 
bent  out  of  shape,”  Hilliker  continued.  “I  don’t  know 
how  many  cases  I’ve  had  where  the  father  admits  that 
what  his  child  did  would  normally  not  have  been  cause 
for  a  reprimand.  Or  it  would  be  overlooked.  But  in  the 
house  of  the  unemployed,  there  is  so  much  tension  it’s 
like  striking  a  match  in  a  room  full  of  gas  fumes.  The 
child  misbehaves,  the  father  loses  his  temper  and 
smacks  much  harder  than  he  intended. 

“There  is  no  evidence  of  sadism  or  serious  emotional 
illness  in  most  of  the  child-beating  cases  we  have  been 
seeing.  Virtually  all  of  them  are  discipline-related.  And 
there  is  no  attempt  to  hide  what  happened.  The  hospital 
or  the  doctor  shows  me  a  child  covered  with  bruises  and 
when  I  ask  the  parents  what  happened,  the  father 
breaks  down  and  tells  me  he  did  it.  He  says  over  and 
over  again  that  he’s  sorry,  that  he  simply  lost  control, 
that  if  he  could  only  find  a  job  he  would  make  it  up  to 
the  child.  It  may  sound  crazy,  but  most  of  the  child- 
beaters  are  concerned  and  loving  fathers.  And,  in  a 
way,  they  are  driven  to  child-beating  because  they 
are.” 

Caseworker  John  Atkinson,  recalling  the  case  of  the 
father  who  gave  his  children  away,  says:  “Some  of  the 
men  realize  what’s  happening  to  them  and  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  their  families.  So  they  leave  because 
they  are  afraid  of  physically  hurting  someone  they  love. 
I  don’t  know  how  many  men  and  women  have  fled  from 
their  homes  because  they  felt  trapped.” 

No  divorce  or  desertion  figures  are  available  in 
Genesee  County.  But  Barbara  Hubbard,  a  top  assistant 
in  the  office  of  Democratic  Representative  Donald 
Riegle,  has  the  chore  of  reading  the  marriage  license 
columns  in  the  local  newspaper  and  sending  the  cou¬ 
ples  congratulatory  letters.  She  has  been  struck  in  the 
last  six  months  or  so  by  the  increasing  length  of  the 
divorce  notices.  And  Dr.  Roussell,  who  with  a  group  of 
volunteers  walked  Flint’s  streets  to  survey  the  results  of 
unemployment,  says:  “We  found  dozens  of  houses 
empty.  Families,  unable  to  make  it,  simply  left  and 
went  their  separate  ways.  It  is  as  if  parts  of  the  city  are 
simply  disintegrating  and  disappearing.” 

Last  August,  Psychology  Today  reported  the  fears  of 
M.  Harvey  Brenner  of  Johns  Hopkins  University’s 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  that  a  persisting 
recession  would  bring  a  rise  in  alcoholism  and  suicide. 
Brenner,  along  with  the  Ford  Administration  analysts 
who  ignore  the  human  equation  in  their  cost-benefit 
studies,  should  have  visited  Flint  last  summer.  By 
August,  when  a  20  per  cent  unemployment  rate  hung 
over  the  city  like  a  suffocating  automobile  smog,  Flint 
had  achieved  a  dismal  distinction:  It  has  the  highest 
rate  of  alcoholism  in  the  nation. 

One  reason  (and  one  which  neither  General  Motors 
nor  the  United  Automobile  Workers  have  come  to  grips 
with),  according  to  Charles  Holmes,  head  of  the  local 
commission  on  substance  abuse,  is  that  the  monoto¬ 
nous  work  and  life-style  of  the  plant  worker  have  led  to  a 
high  rate  of  alcoholism  even  in  good  times.  But  the 
desperate  times  of  recession  have  moved  the  rate  up 


alarmingly.  Holmes  says.  Alcoholic  treatment  pro¬ 
grams  report  that  their  case  loads  are  150  per  cent 
higher  than  expected,  and  they  expected  high  case 
loads  to  begin  with.  More  than  77,000  family  members 
have  been  touched  by  alcoholism.  Holmes  says.  Simi¬ 
larly,  Flint’s  drug  treatment  center  reports  that  the 
number  of  new  cases  is  108  per  cent  higher  than 
projected. 

There  is  another  set  of  statistics  which,  like  the 
figures  on  child-abuse  and  alcoholism,  can  be  a  useful, 
if  grisly  barometer  of  recession  and  unemployment: 
The  number  of  suicides  in  Flint  increased  from  nine¬ 
teen  in  relatively  prosperous  1973  to  twenty-four  in  the 
bad  auto  sales  year  of  1974.  The  suicide  rate  rose  even 
more  rapidly  in  1975  (fourteen  in  the  first  seven 
months),  but  slacked  off  in  the  early  fall  as  callbacks 
began  in  the  plants. 

What  the  social  workers  sense  is  happening  in  Flint 
was  confirmed  by  Brenner — “a  clear  inverse  relation¬ 
ship  that  holds  up  even  for  minor  declines  in  all  regions 
of  the  country:  As  employment  drops,  mental  hospital 
admissions  rise.”  And  so  does  the  incidence  of  child- 


‘It’s  just  that  they  don’t  consider  us 
a  practical  purpose’ 
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beating,  suicide,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  and 
divorce. 

Bruce  Danto,  a  psychiatrist  who  runs  the  Detroit 
suicide  prevention  center,  reports  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  from  people  deeply  depressed  over  layoffs, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  suicides  linked  to  “finan¬ 
cial  pressure  and  unemployment.”  Joe  D. Thigpen,  of 
the  suicide  prevention  center  in  Gainesville,  Florida, 
notes  the  rising  number  of  suicide  attempts  and  con¬ 
cludes,  “They’re  really  crying,  ‘Help  me!’  ” 

Although  Flint  probably  has  been  as  deeply  affected 
by  the  recession  as  any  large  city  in  the  nation,  it  has 
not  done  much  more  than  Washington  to  respond  to  the 
cries  for  help.  While  community  and  church  groups  and 
the  UAW  have  mounted  programs  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  unemployment,  these  efforts  have  resembled 
the  project  which  provided  new  facades  for  the  shops 
and  buildings  along  Saginaw  Street  and  a  covered 
walkway  hung  with  plastic  flowers;  they  only  hide  the 
downtown  decay. 

Dr.  Roussell  undertook  his  Mott  Foundation  study  of 
Flint’s  economic  problems  and  their  impact  on  people 
and  neighborhoods  as  part  of  an  effort  to  arouse  the  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  who  have  been  employed.  He 
found  unemployment  among  young  people  as  high  as 
75  per  cent  during  last  summer,  and  at  least  6  per  cent 
higher  overall  than  the  official  18  per  cent  rate.  Half  the 
city’s  families  had  been  affected  by  unemployment. 
Health  care  was  down;  home  foreclosures  were  up; 
houses  were  abandoned  while  many  were  homeless, 
and  even  Michigan’s  relatively  generous  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  ($100  a  week  for  a  family  of  four  or 
more)  was  far  from  adequate. 


But  the  most  pervasive  problem,  Roussell  says,  is  one 
of  “psychic  survival”  for  thousands  of  men  and  women 
whose  lives  and  egos  have  been  shattered  by  long-term 
unemployment  and  sense  of  uselessness. 

For  the  community  workers  and  union  leaders  who, 
although  they  live  in  Flint,  are  on  the  outside  of  the 
recession  looking  in,  the  haunting  question  is,  “Why 
are  the  unemployed  so  quiet?” 

“They  beat  up  on  themselves,  literally  and  figura¬ 
tively,”  says  one  local  union  president.  “But  they  don’t 
raise  hell  with  the  union  or  the  company.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  they  get  called  back,  they  thank  GM.” 

Some  union  leaders  and  Washington  experts  cjaim 
that  unemployment  compensation,  special  benefits  like 
those  in  the  auto  industry,  and  other  welfare  programs 
have  provided  a  “cushion”  to  ease  the  pain  or  smother 
the  anger  of  the  jobless.  But  unemployment  and  wel¬ 
fare  benefits  vary  widely  from  state  to  state.  And  even 
where  the  benefits  are  meager,  there  have  been  no 
worker  demonstrations. 

Doug  Fraser,  a  UAW  vice  president,  suggests  work¬ 
ers  have  been  numbed  by  the  new  experience  of  being 
without  work  for  months,  and  don’t  know  what  to  do 
about  it  or  whom  to  blame.  They  have  been  affected  by 


the  same  disenchantment  and  outward  apathy  that 
have  produced  calm  on  the  campuses  and  on  the 
demonstration  routes  of  the  nation’s  capital,  Fraser 
says.  But  that  doesn’t  really  explain  why  the  seething 
resentment  beneath  the  apathy  should  be  aroused  only 
by  a  George  Wallace  or  a  child  throwing  a  temper 
tantrum.  The  deeper  reason  for  the  submissive  silence 
is  in  the  lack  of  worker  leadership,  even  in  the  progres¬ 
sive  and  supposedly  democratic  UAW. 

Some  of  Flint’s  unemployed  have  demonstrated 
against  the  UAW  for  allowing  auto  plants  to  offer 
overtime  while  thousands  remain  unemployed;  the 
UAW  leadership  is  on  record  as  opposing  overtime  and 
has  sought  to  persuade  employers  to  rehire  more 
workers  rather  than  offer  overtime.  But  the  practice 
persists  and  little  is  done. 

More  important,  the  men  and  women  who  stand  in 
the  long  lines  at  the  Flint  offices  of  the  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Commission  seem  to  yearn  for 
union  leadership  to  provide  some  way  to  vent  anger, 
place  blame,  and  apply  pressure  somewhere  for  more 
jobs.  Again  and  again,  when  asked  why  they  don’t 
seem  to  care,  they  reply:  “What  am  I  going  to  do  by 
myself?  I  heard  about  the  old  days  of  the  union.  Where 
is  the  union  now?” 

The  union — whether  it’s  the  UAW  or  the  teachers 
and  municipal  employes  of  New  York — is  facing  its  first 
prolonged  and  indefinite  period  of  high  unemployment 
since  the  depression,  when  there  was  reason  for  soli¬ 
darity  between  the  working  and  the  jobless.  Now, 
successful  unions,  many  faced  with  diminishing  mem¬ 
berships,  hang  on  to  those  with  jobs,  and  focus  on  their 
needs.  “There  is,”  says  Anthony  Mazzochi,  Washing¬ 
ton  representative  for  the  Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers,  “a  real  schism  between  the  employed  and  the 
unemployed,  even  within  the  same  union.” 

Ask  a  Flint  auto  worker  whether  he  would  give  up  his 
overtime  for  a  buddy  out  of  a  job  and  he’ll  look  at  you  as 
if  you  were  crazy.  What’s  more,  as  national  polls 
confirm,  he  is  worried  less  about  unemployment  than  in¬ 
flation,  he  blames  high  taxes  and  high  prices  on  welfare 
recipients,  and  he’s  ready  to  vote  for  Wallace. 

In  keeping  with  the  UAW’s  progressive  and  humane 
tradition,  it  runs  an  elaborate  program  to  help  the 
unemployed  in  getting  health  care,  in  moving  through 
the  welfare  maze,  and  in  securing  extensions  from 
creditors  (who  gladly  extend  loans  in  Flint  in  exchange 
for  higher  interest  rates).  But  they  are  like  the  pallia¬ 
tives  provided  by  Federal  social  programs,  and  they  are 
wearing  as  thin. 

“The  labor  movement  so  embraced  the  economic 
system  that  gave  it  prosperity  for  a  while,  it  got 
trapped,”  Mazzochi  says,  “and  it  doesn’t  know  what  to 
do  to  get  out  of  the  trap.  But  if  unemployment  stays 
high,  the  unions  and  the  members  will  shed  their  old 
illusions  and  do  the  kinds  of  things  they  used  to  do  to 
attack  unemployment  at  its  roots  in  the  system.” 

Then,  perhaps,  the  unemployed  of  Flint  will  direct 
their  anger  at  someone  other  than  their  children  or 
themselves.  □ 
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The  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
predominantly  young,  but  its  top  rulers 
are  still  rooted  in  the  Stalin  era.  More 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  people  were 
born  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of 
1917,  and  45  per  cent  are  the  so-called 
children  of  victory,  the  new  postwar 
generation  which  is  largely  unaware  of 
Josef  Stalin’s  outrages. 

Most  of  the  fifteen  all-powerful 
members  of  the  Politburo  were  born  of 
humble  origins  before  the  Revolution 
and  could  not  have  avoided  the  condi¬ 
tioning  of  Stalinism,  which  oppressed 
the  country  for  some  thirty  years. 
Many  of  them  held  positions  of  emi¬ 
nence  under  Stalin;  Mikhail  Suslov 
and  Alexei  N.  Kosygin  date  their  Polit¬ 
buro  membership  back  to  the  pre-war 
years. 

Their  background  notwithstanding, 
the  aged  Soviet  rulers  are  not  the 
doctrinaire  ideologists  and  professional 
^  revolutionaries  who  staffed  Lenin’s 
and  Stalin’s  early  cabinets.  They  are 
pragmatic  administrators  trained  in 
engineering,  economics,  and  indus¬ 
trial  management — technocrats  whose 
primary  goal  is  not  plotting  world 
revolution  but  running  the  world’s 
second  economic  and  military  power. 

The  people  are  not  the  illiterate  peas¬ 
ants  who  manned  the  barricades  of 
1917  and  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  but 
technologically  advanced,  educated, 
and  sophisticated  citizens  whose  polit¬ 
ical  orientation  is  as  different  from 
that  of  their  parents  and  grandparents 
as  Brezhnev’s  Russia  differs  from  Sta¬ 
lin’s  and  Stalin’s  from  Lenin’s.  Partly 
because  of  the  decimation  of  the  old 
cadres  during  the  Stalin  era  purges. 
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but  mostly  because  of  the  staggering 
wartime  loss  of  at  least  twenty  million 
lives,  the  thirty  to  forty-year-olds  are 
already  playing  vital  managerial  roles 
and  significantly  changing  the  quality 
of  Soviet  leadership. 

Yet,  in  contrast  to  the  extraordinary 
attention  devoted  in  the  West  to  the 
tiny  Soviet  dissident  movement,  seri¬ 
ous  studies  of  the  character  of  Soviet 
youth,  the  tens  of  millions  of  college 
graduates  and  more  millions  of  work¬ 
ers  and  peasants,  have  been  largely 
neglected.  The  void  in  this  vital  branch 
of  Sovietology  has  now  been  filled  by 
Georgie  Anne  Geyer’s  excellent  and 
elegantly  written  book,  modestly  titled 
The  Young  Russians. 

Among  her  other  achievements, 
Geyer  shatters  a  widely  held  journal¬ 
istic  article  of  faith — “the  Russians 
will  only  show  you  and  tell  you  what 
they  want  you  to  see  and  know,  and 
what’s  the  use?’’  This  Russian-speak¬ 
ing  American  reporter — formerly  a 
roving  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  now  a 
nationally  syndicated  columnist  for 
The  Los  Angeles  Times — did  indeed 
hear  what  they  wanted  her  to  hear 
from  the  older  generation  of  Stalin-era 
bureaucrats  and  from  some  of  the  less 
flexible  official  youth  spokesmen.  But 
in  the  course  of  two  trips,  she  man¬ 
aged  to  talk  with  hundreds  of  young 
Russians,  many  of  whom,  to  her 
amazement,  proved  to  be  as  forthright 
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and  apparently  as  truthful  as  their 
Western  counterparts  would  have 
been. 

Traveling  across  the  Eurasian  sub¬ 
continent,  from  the  Pacific  to  Moscow 
to  Transcaucasia,  she  interviewed  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers,  writers  and  art¬ 
ists,  Communists  and  anti-party  dissi¬ 
dents,  foreign  businessmen  and  diplo¬ 
mats.  It  was  a  good  cross-section  of  the 
articulate  Soviet  intelligentsia,  though 
it  included  few  workers  and  peasants. 

Geyer’s  extended  journeys,  begun  in 
1967  and  continued  in  1971,  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  vast  amount  of 
research  and  conversations  with  Soviet 
experts  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
she  experienced  the  sights,  smells, 
and  sounds  of  Russia,  which  can  be 
highly  rewarding  to  someone  as  sensi¬ 
tive  as  she  is. 

The  result  is  an  eminently  readable, 
expert  account  of  what  makes  the 
young  Russians  tick — their  general 
character,  life-styles,  achievements, 
and  ideals.  The  French  adage,  “the 
more  things  change,  the  more  they 
remain  the  same,’’  voiced  by  some 
students  of  Russia  who  trace  their 
views  to  the  Marquis  de  Custine’s 
Russian  journal  of  1839,  is  effectively 
exploded  by  Geyer.  Russia  is  in  a  state 
of  flux. 

I  recall  long  Russian  winter  nights 
spent  in  endless  debates  with  young 
Russians  when  I  first  arrived  in  Mos¬ 
cow  in  1933.  It  was  one  of  the  more 
optimistic  periods  in  Soviet  history, 
only  sixteen  years  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  There  was  still  a  sense  of  dedica¬ 
tion  among  the  youth,  idealism, 
revolutionary  enthusiasm.  The  Rus- 
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sians  argued  with  great  zeal  and  con¬ 
viction  about  the  socialization  of  their 
country,  the  international  labor  move¬ 
ment,  the  menace  of  fascism,  and  the 
prospects  of  world  revolution.  They 
had  little  doubt  as  to  who  was  riding  < 
the  wave  of  the  future.  Some  forty 
years  later,  Geyer  could  find  few  such 
interlocutors. 

What  concerns  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  my  one-time  ac¬ 
quaintances,  fifty-nine  years  after  the 
revolution?  In  the  1920s  and  early 
1930s,  it  was  considered  almost  inde¬ 
cent  for  young  people  to  think  in  terms 
of  personal  advancement,  apart  from 
the  social  significance  of  their  careers. 
Now,  with  some  exceptions,  they  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Soviet  youth,  as  ob¬ 
served  by  Geyer,  is  not  much  different 
from  American  youth,  with  one  possi¬ 
ble  exception:  The  youth  revolt  of  the 
1960s  in  the  West  seems  to  have  by¬ 
passed  the  Russians.  Gone  is  the 
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revolutionary  fervor  and  optimism  of 
the  earlier  era. 

Geyer,  reports  that  young  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union  display  considerable 
contempt  and  resentment  of  their  par¬ 
ents.  There  is  little  sympathy  with  or 
understanding  of  the  parents’  ostensi¬ 
ble  passivity  and  acceptance  of  the 
Stalin  era  terror.  “Why  did  they  not 
stand  up  and  oppose  the  tyrant?”  the 
young  ask.  Nor  has  youth  any  patience 
with  parental  tales  of  the  poverty  and 
sacrifices  they  endured  during  the 
years  of  revolution,  civil  war,  famine, 
and  forced  collectivization.  Little  or  no 
appreciation  is  shown  for  the  fact  that 
the  present  generation  is  materially 
much  better  off.  Appetites  have  been 
whetted  for  still  better  matertial  condi¬ 
tions,  for  freedom  of  movement  and 
expression.  The  young  appear  to  be 
bored  with  ideology,  and  they  show 
little  interest  in  so-called  “proletarian 
internationalism .  ’  ’ 

One  reason  for  this  transformation 
of  Soviet  youth  is  the  universal  dis¬ 
orientation  that  followed  Nikita 
Khrushchev’s  secret  speech  to  the 
Twentieth  Communist  Party  Congress 
in  1955,  which  launched  his  intensive 
campaign  of  de-Stalinization.  The  man 
Russians  had  been  indoctrinated  to 
accept  as  the  infallible  genius  and 
humanitarian  was  suddenly  branded  a 
common  criminal.  Whom  was  one  to 
believe  now?  Nor  did  it  help  when 
Khrushchev,  after  eleven  years  of  su¬ 
preme  leadership,  was  unexpectedly 
discredited  and  dismissed  to  become 
an  Orwellian  non-person. 

No  wonder  that  Soviet  youth  is  now, 
as  Geyer  found,  primarily  concerned 
with  materialistic  goals — better  hous¬ 
ing,  modish  clothes,  interesting 
careers,  and  travel  abroad.  Skeptical 
or  cynical  as  the  young  Russians  may 
be,  they  do  not  necessarily  think  in 
terms  of  political  alternatives.  They 
are  no  longer  “soldiers  of  the  world 
revolution,”  as  their  grandparents 
may  have  been,  but  they  are  basically 
loyal  citizens,  not  rebels.  Their  hope  is 
for  reform  within  the  system. 

Although  Soviet  youth  has  been 
frustrated  by  the  failed  hopes  of  in¬ 
creasing  liberalism  promised  in  the 
heady  days  of  the  early  Khrushchev 
era,  Geyer  sees  no  likely  reversion  to 
Stalinism.  The  process  of  liberaliza¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  slow  and  inade¬ 


quate,  appears  to  be  irreversible.  A 
highly  sophisticated  technological 
society  cannot  be  run  by  terror,  as  a 
backward  agricultural  country  can  be. 
Men  cannot  fly  into  space  or  program  a 
computer  with  machine  guns  at  their 
backs. 

Despite  the  antagonistic  nature  of 
American  and  Soviet  societies,  despite 
the  Cold  War  and  diplomatic  rivalry, 
Geyer  found  the  young  Russians  to  be 
unqualifiedly  pro-American.  “When¬ 
ever  you  are  with  an  average  person 
you  are  struck  by  the  curious  fact  that 
Russia  is  probably  the  country  of  the 
world  with  the  least  anti-American¬ 
ism,”  she  writes. 

On  the  basis  of  almost  forty  years 
spent  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  find  little 
debatable  in  Geyer’s  balanced,  per¬ 
ceptive,  and  well-documented  story  of 
Soviet  youth — especially  where  her 
account  is  based  on  her  own  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiences.  Some  excep¬ 
tions  can  be  taken,  however,  where  the 
author’s  research  leads  to  conclusions 
derived  from  the  writings  and  opinions 
of  western  Sovietologists  who  have, 
themselves,  relied  on  secondary 
sources. 

Is  it  true,  for  example,  as  Geyer 
says,  that  the  Russians  are  readier 
than  other  people  to  accept  oppression 
and  conformity,  and  submissively 
march  off  to  prison  camps  without  a 
murmur?  Is  this  an  ethnic  Russian 
trait?  To  say  so  is  to  ignore  the  history 
of  endless  Russian  peasant  rebellions, 
palace  coups,  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments,  and  the  effective  methods  of 
sabotage,  passive  resistance,  or 
scorched  earth  policies  practiced  by 
Russians. 

The  political  character  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  may  be  a  matter  of  opin¬ 
ion,  but  a  question  of  fact  is  raised  in 
Geyer’s  incidental  allegation  that 
Dostoevsky  was  proscribed  during  the 
first  decade  after  the  Revolution — a 
statement  to  be  found  in  a  number  of 
western  writings,  as  well.  It  is  true 
that  for  a  few  years  in  the  late  Stalin 
era,  Dostoevsky  was  frequently  and 
viciously  attacked  by  some  Stalinist 
literary  critics  and  scholars.  At  that 
time,  his  books  were  not  published  in 
editions  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies,  as  were  the  works  of  Tolstoy, 
Turgenev,  Chekhov,  and  others.  But 
Dostoevsky  was  never  “proscribed” 
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during  all  my  years  in  Moscow.  His 
Crime  and  Punishment  was  required 
reading  in  grade  school  classes  on 
Russian  literature,  and  occasionally 
small  editions  of  selected  books  were 
published.  The  complete  works  were 
available  in  the  libraries. 

However,  such  arguable  points,  as 
well  as  some  typographical  mistrans- 
literations  that  have  inevitably  crept 
into  the  book,  are  of  no  great  moment. 
They  should  be  disregarded  by  the 
general  reader  in  the  context  of  a 
major  contribution  toward  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Soviet  realities.  The  Young 
Russians  is  a  timely,  serious,  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  generation 
that  will  loom  large  in  managing  one  of 
the  world’s  two  superpowers.  For  its 
wealth  of  material  unavailable  else¬ 
where,  its  perceptive  analyses  of  prob¬ 
lems  common  to  youth  universally, 
and  its  elegant  exposition,  the  book  is 
recommended  for  standard  reading  in 
courses  on  Soviet  affairs.  And  it  should 
delight  and  enlighten  the  general 
reader  who  cares  about  what  is  going 
on  among  the  people  of  America’s 
prime  competitor. 

{Henry  Shapiro  served  as  bureau  man¬ 
ager  and  chief  correspondent  of  United 
Press  International  in  Moscow,  1937- 
1973.  He  is  now  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison. ) 


Enraged  Teacher 

THE  NIGHT  IS  DARK  AND  I  AM  FAR 
FROM  HOME,  by  Jonathan  Kozol. 
Houghton  Mifflin.  209  pp.  $7.95. 

NORMAN  SOLOMON 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  Jona¬ 
than  KozoTs  expose  of  the  Boston 
public  schools.  Death  at  an  Early  Age, 
won  the  National  Book  Award.  It  was  a 
moving  and  humane  book^ — which 
Kozol  now  publicly  calls  “naive” — 
and  many  affluent  liberals  could  read 
it  while  shaking  their  heads  at  other 
people’s  obedience  within  a  brutal 
system. 

Publication  of  his  new  book.  The 
Night  Is  Dark  and  I  Am  Far  from 


Home, seems  unlikely  to  elicit  such 
widespread  prestigious  praise;  many 
readers  are  likely  to  feel  that  they 
themselves  are  targets  of  the  author’s 
anger. 

The  Night  Is  Dark  and  I  Am  Far 
from  Home  challenges  current 
fashions  of  equivocal  dissent  and 
reform-minded  “innovations.”  Those 
forces  controlling  public  schools, 
Kozol  points  out,  are  the  same  ones 
perpetuating  inequity  and  suffering 
elsewhere;  pedagogic  styles  and 
shapes  may  change,  but  the  basic 
parameters  and  purposes  remain  the 
same:  desensitization,  selective  infor¬ 
mation,  predetermined  “options,” 
indoctrination,  “What  is,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  of  alternatives  ‘within  the 
system’  if  the  system  is,  itself,  the 
primary  vehicle  of  state-control?” 

Kozol  poses  tough  questions, 
demanding  answers  which  are  both 
difficult  and  crucial.  The  Night  Is  Dark 
and  I  Am  Far  from  Home  is  beyond  all 
else  a  profound  moral  statement.  The 
pain  and  torment  of  poor  people  are 
ever-present,  and  Kozol’s  words  seek 
to  remind  us,  cause  us  to  feel  that 
pain,  that  torment,  and  the  necessity 
for  sustained  ethical  revolt.  Empathy 
and  professed  caring,  he  declares,  are 
worthless  without  rage,  which  entails 
long-term  struggle;  we  have  been  well 
schooled  in  evasions  which  blur  and 
blot  out  direct  connections  between 
privilege  and  deprivation,  private 
medical  care  and  low-income  health 
facilities,  and  housing  which  ranges 
from  comfortable  suburban  homes  to 
rat-plagued  tenements  with  falling 
plaster  which  poisons  hungry  babies. 
Kozol  confronts  the  reader:  There  are 
some  who  live  oppressed,  and  there 
are  others  who  live  in  complicity  with 
the  oppression. 

“Again  and  again,”  Kozol  notes, 
“the  concept  of  dispassion  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  virtue  is  advertised  most  by 
those  who  feel  the  least.  Liberal 
school-reformers  tell  us  often  they  are 
arguing  in  favor  of  a  philosophic  point 
of  view.  This  is  not  true.  They  argue, 
not  in  favor  of  a  noble  theory  but  in 
defense  of  their  own  deadened  hearts 
and  frozen  souls.  That  which  they  can¬ 
not  feel,  they  label  ‘excess  of  emo¬ 
tion.’  That  which  they  dare  not  risk, 
they  call  neurotic,  needless,  or 
unwise.” 


Kozol  relentlessly  vivisects  and 
denounces  the  rationalizations  of  those 
whose  complacent  stances  ensure  lu¬ 
crative  acceptance.  He  dispels  the 
fogginess  of  analysis  which  ascribes 
the  public  school  situation  to  “mind¬ 
lessness”  or  “inefficiency”  or  “stu¬ 
pidity”  rather  than  the  fulfillment  of 
the  social  order’s  needs  for  condition¬ 
ing.  “The  problem  is  not  that  public 
schools  do  not  work  well,  but  that  they 
do,”  he  writes.  “Just  children  are  a 
formidable  danger  to  an  unjust  nation 
unless  they  can  be  etherized  success¬ 
fully  when  they  are  still  young.  It  is  the 
major  function  of  the  public  schools  to 
offer  us  that  ether.  .  .  .  We  teach 
children  to  adjust  to  evil  carried  out  in 
their  own  name.  We  teach  children  to 
look  at  misery  without  rage.” 

Somewhat  debilitating,  in  a  book 
preoccupied  with  ramifications  of 
privilege  and  oppression,  is  Kozol’s 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  connect 
the  paradigms  he  is  talking  about  with 
male  domination  and  the  subjugation 
of  women.  KozoTs  only  reference  to 
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Social  criticism,  offering  positive 
alternatives  for  a  better  America,  is 
the  topic  of  this  hard-hitting  and 
challenging  book. 

$1 .95  paperback,  80  pages 

the  good  iight 

A  Quest  For  Social  Progress 
by  Louis  Waldman 

Louis  Waldman,  a  social  democrat, 
described  by  the  New  York  Times  as 
a  “labor  lawyer  who  has  spent  most 
of  his  career  espousing  unpopular 
causes,”  tells  the  story  of  his  good 
fight  to  expand  the  frontiers  of 
human  liberty. 

$7.95  hardback,  304  pages 
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the  women’s  liberation  movement 
comes  as  he  is  criticizing  tendencies 
toward  superficial  fiightiness  from  one 
“concern”  to  another;  he  does  not 
mention  any  feminist  analysis  what¬ 
soever. 

Despite  its  omissions,  The  Night  Is 
Dark  and  I  Am  Far  from  Home  is 
among  the  most  important  books  on 
education  in  this  century.  Those  who 
claim  that  Kozol  is  excessively  in¬ 
flamed  in  his  advocacies  and  condem¬ 
nations  would  do  well  to  ponder  the 
words  of  another  widely  disparaged 
Massachusetts  radical,  abolitionist 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  once 
responded  to  similar  criticisms  by  say¬ 
ing:  “I  have  need  to  be  all  on  fire,  for  I 
have  mountains  of  ice  about  me  to 
melt.” 

{Norman  Solomon  is  a  former  staff 
member  of  Edcentric,  an  educational 
journal.  Currently  he  is  producing 
public  affairs  programs  for  KBOO-FM 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  His  novel  on 
youth  liberation,  ‘  ‘Cockroach,  ’  ’  was 
published  in  1974.) 


Golda  Meir 

MY  LIFE,  by  Golda  Meir.  G.P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  480  pp.  $12.50. 

GABRIEL  GERSH 

At  various  stages  of  her  career  Golda 
Meir  paused  with  amazement  to  ask 
what  she,  “little  Goldie,”  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  daughter  from  Kiev  and  Mil¬ 
waukee,  was  doing  as  head  of  the 
Jewish  confederation  of  labor,  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Russia,  minister  of  labor,  for¬ 
eign  minister,  and,  most  improbable  of 
all,  prime  minister. 

At  each  stage  she  protests  that  she 
was  not  suited  for  the  role  and  had  to 
be  pushed  and  cajoled  into  office.  Her 
sense  of  duty  is  one  of  her  outstanding 
qualities,  but  nevertheless  she  pro¬ 
tests  too  much,  for  her  achievements 
shine  with  clarity. 

Ben-Gurion  is  said  to  have  described 
Golda  Meir  as  “the  only  man”  in  his 
cabinet,  a  statement  which,  even  if 
apocryphal,  she  found  anything  but 


flattering.  “I  have  lived  and  worked 
with  men  all  my  life,  but  being  a 
woman  has  never  hindered  me  in  any 
way  at  all,”  she  writes.  Although  she 
is  sympathetic  to  women  who  seek  a 
career,  she  is  disdainful  of  those 
women  who  reject  the  demands  of 
motherhood.  Professional  feminists 
will  get  little  joy  from  her  memoirs, 
but  most  women  will  find  them  en¬ 
grossing.  She  is  an  excellent  politician 
who  endured  some  of  the  worst 
national  agonies  of  her  country;  she  is 
also  a  woman  of  compassion. 

The  first  ninety  pages  of  My  Life,  in 
which  her  life  and  the  fate  of  Israel  are 
interwoven,  are  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves  and  provide  insights:  insights 
into  her  own  character,  with  its 
remarkable  blend  of  toughness  and 
homely  naivete,  of  lucidity  and  blind 
spots,  and  into  the  origins  of  Israel. 

She  begins  her  story  in  Russia, 
where  she  was  born,  and  where  her 
earliest  memories  were  those  of  po¬ 
groms.  When  she  was  eight  years  old, 
her  family  moved  to  Milwaukee.  Both 
in  Russia  and  in  the  United  States  they 
were  poor.  Her  childhood  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  struggle  to  obtain  an 
education  and  to  escape  from  poverty. 
Her  family’s  extreme  poverty  hard¬ 
ened  her  to  the  idea  that  unremitting 
toil  and  total  self-reliance  were  indis¬ 
pensable  to  survival.  And  the  memor¬ 
ies  of  the  Russian  pogroms  dominated 
her  life.  For  all  the  freedom  and  safety 
she  enjoyed  in  America,  she  seems 
never  to  have  thought  of  America  as  a 
place  where  Jews  could  be  free,  com¬ 
fortable,  or  safe. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  fear  and 
insecurity  bred  by  anti-Semitism  and 
poverty,  Golda  Meir  has  had  a  passion 
to  change  the  world  for  the  better.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  she,  like  most 
of  the  Zionist  pioneers,  is  as  much  a 
socialist  as  a  Zionist  who  believes  that 
the  two  are  interwoven  and  who 
believes  that  Zionism  cannot  survive 
except  within  a  socialist  framework. 
For  her  socialism  is  equality,  whose 
living  embodiment  is  the  life  style  of 
the  kibbutz. 

Her  book  is  also  a  mixture  of  anec¬ 
dotes  and  vignettes  enlivened  with 
unexpected  bursts  of  humor.  In  one 
paragraph  she  describes  a  meeting 
with  President  Kennedy:  “I  can  still 
see  him  listening  very  attentively  as  I 


tried  to  explain  to  him  why  we  so 
desperately  needed  arms  from  the 
United  States.  He  looked  so  handsome 
and  still  so  boyish  that  it  was  hard  for 
me  to  remember  that  I  was  talking  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 
though  I  suppose  he  didn’t  think  that  I 
looked  much  like  a  foreign  minister 
either!” 

She  didn’t,  but  she  gloried  in  it.  She 
succeeded  the  gentle  and  conciliatory 
Moshe  Sharett  who  was  versed  in  the 
European  school  of  diplomacy  and  who 
surrounded  himself  with  British  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  from  whom  she  had 
no  respect.  When  she  became  prime 
minister,  she  continued  to  function  as 
her  own  foreign  minister,  to  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  incumbent,  Abba  Eban. 
The  praise  she  bestows  on  him  in  these 
memoirs  is,  one  suspects,  in  partial 
atonement  for  the  humiliation  to  which 
she  subjected  him  while  in  office. 

In  the  final  chapters  of  My  Life,  in 
which  she  describes  the  climax  of  her 
career  as  prime  minister,  she  regrets 
with  sorrow  that  she  did  not  follow  her 
womanly  intuition  instead  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  her  military  advisers  and  mobi¬ 
lize  Israel’s  reserves  before  the  Yom 
Kippur  War.  But  here  too  one  feels 
that  Golda  Meir  does  not  understand 
that,  however  crudely  expressed, 
there  is  an  Arab  case  over  Palestine 
and  that  behind  the  four  wars  and  the 
crudities  and  barbarities  of  Arafat  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
there  is  a  growing  Arab  nationalism 
with  which  Israel  leaders  younger 
than  she  will  have  to  find  some  accom¬ 
modation. 

But  who  can  argue  with  this  remark¬ 
able  woman  when  she  says  that  a 
strong  Israel  is  indispensable  to  peace, 
that  a  permanent  solution  can  only  be 
achieved  if  it  is  based  on  simple  moral 
truths,  that  nationalism  kindled  by  vio¬ 
lence  will  have  the  worst  effects? 
Arabs  and  their  supporters  every- 
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where  who  have  the  good  sense  to  read 
these  memoirs  will  learn  not  only  why 
Israel  is  indestructible,  but  also  why 
the  Palestinian  movement  will  fail 
until  it  establishes,  in  Golda  Meir’s 
words,  “some  claim  of  intellectual  and 
moral  purity.” 

(Gabriel  Gersh  is  a  free-lance  critic. ) 


Books  Briefly 

UPTON  SINCLAIR:  AMERICAN  REBEL, 
by  Leon  Harris  (Crowell.  435  pp.  $12.95). 
We  learn  from  this  book  that  Upton  Sinclair 
was  self-righteous,  obsessive,  puritanical, 
a  workaholic,  greedy  for  fame  and  riches, 
egocentric,  a  poor  son  and  a  worse  father, 
soft  on  communism  for  much  of  his  life, 
and  a  skinflint — except  where  his  causes 
were  involved.  Yet  he  was  also,  if  not 
America’s  most  important  writer  for  forty 
years,  as  Leon  Harris  claims,  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  influential  propagandists 
in  our  history.  Harris  has  plowed  through 
a  staggering  amount  of  material  (Sinclair’s 
papers  at  the  Lilly  Library  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  weigh  between  eight  and  nine  tons) 
to  produce  this  unsparingly  honest  portrait 
of  America’s  greatest  muckraker.  While  it 
is  hard  to  agree  with  Harris’s  relatively  high 
estimate  of  Sinclair’s  literary  ability,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Sinclair  was  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  productive  writer  who  did  a  great  deal 
to  shape  opinion  in  his  time  and  who  was 
nearly  always  on  the  right  side  of  any 
important  social  issue.  This  is  a  capably 
executed  and  fair-minded  book. 

HELPING  OURSELVES:  FAMILIES  AND 
THE  HUMAN  NETWORK  by  Mary  C. 
Howell  (Beacon  Press.  231  pp.  $8.95).  The 
family  as  an  institution  has  been  studied  to 
death  by  sociologists,  psychologists,  and 
other  assorted  experts.  Here  is  a  welcome 
antidote.  Mary  Howell  has  produced  a 
handbook  to  help  individuals  and  groups 
learn  to  deal  with  the  outside  world  with  a 
healthy  and  aggressive  skepticism  which 
she  believes  will  transfer  knowledge  and 
power  from  the  professional  elite — physi¬ 
cians,  attorneys,  governmental  bureau¬ 
crats,  and  their  ilk — back  to  laymen.  The 
family  will  survive  well,  she  contends,  if  it 
is  just  given  a  fair  chance  at  the  facts.  In 
matters  as  diverse  as  medicine  (especially 
first  aid,  simple  diagnoses,  childbirth), 
education  (evaluation  of  teachers  and  stu¬ 


dents,  curriculum),  and  employment  (flexi¬ 
ble  hours,  childcare  centers),  Howell  advo¬ 
cates  that  the  individual  family  unit 
demand  more  authority  and  greater  access 
to  the  training  now  reserved  for  “profes¬ 
sionals.”  Helping  Ourselves  is  a  refresh¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  book. 

THE  BEST  OF  SYDNEY  J.  HARRIS 
(Houghton  Mifflin  352  pp.  $10).  For  more 
than  thirty  years,  Sydney  Harris  has  been 
writing  a  daily  column,  now  syndicated  in 
150  newspapers,  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  This  seventh  collection  of  his  mind¬ 
stretching  comments  on  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
the  mind  and  passions,  the  social  animal, 
the  family,  war  and  peace,  language,  and 
the  arts  is  an  eloquent  testament  of  his  gifts. 
Occasionally  he  makes  facile  generaliza¬ 
tions  or  irritating  pronouncements,  but  they 
fade  as  petty  criticisms  before  his  original 
perceptions  of  human  foibles  and  possibili¬ 
ties  and  his  ironic  wit.  His  pithy  column  on 
“acting  and  reacting”  is  worth  regular  re¬ 
reading.  Highly  recommended. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EYE  OF  BEN 
SHAHN,  with  introductory  essays  by 
Archibald  MacLeish  and  Davis  Pratt  (Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  147  pp.  Illustrated. 
$15.).  The  late  Ben  Shahn  was  primarily  a 
painter.  He  cared  for  photography  only  as  a 
“means  of  documentation,”  as  he  put  it, 
and  an  aid  toward  the  creation  of  his  major 
pictures  in  tempera  or  gouache.  Yet  he  has 
left  us  thousands  of  photographs  that  re¬ 
flect  “a  compassionate  concern  for  human¬ 
ity”  (Pratt)  and  are  on  a  high  and  aesthetic 
level.  In  the  era  of  the  Great  Depression, 
Shahn  was  employed  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  to  take  pictures  depicting 
what  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
called  “one-third  of  a  nation  ill-housed,  ill- 
clad,  ill-nourished.”  In  this  anthology  (a 
selection  from  the  treasure  presented  to 
Harvard’s  Fogg  Art  Museum  by  the  art¬ 
ist’s  widow)  his  camera  portrays  the  under¬ 
dogs  in  Manhattan’s  Lower  East  Side  and  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  He  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  sad  faces  and  wretched  bod¬ 
ies  of  the  downtrodden  and  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  No  writer  on  social  realism  can 
afford  to  neglect  this  slim  volume  that 
mirrors  tragedy  as  well  as  heroism;  it  tells 
us  more  about  the  grim  aspects  of  the  1930s 
than  many  an  ambitious  sociological  or 
historical  study. 

NUREYEV,  by  John  Percival  (Putnam.  256 
pp.  $8.95).  Percival,  the  chief  ballet  editor 


for  the  London  Times  who  frequently  con¬ 
tributes  to  The  New  York  Times  and  Dance 
magazine,  is  a  friend  of  the  gifted  Russian 
(who  prefers  to  call  himself  a  Tartar)  danc¬ 
er,  yet  his  understandably  uncritical  book 
traces  the  significant  developments  in  the 
many-sided  artist’s  dancing  and  life.  For 
ballet  buffs  there  is  a  detailed  record  of 
Nureyev’s  roles  and  productions.  For  gen¬ 
eral  readers  there  is  a  discerning  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Nureyev’s  transition  from  exuber¬ 
ant  technical  feats  to  a  growing  responsive¬ 
ness  to  Western  ballet  techniques  and 
modern  dance.  While  dancing  has  been  the 
core  of  Nureyev’s  life  since  childhood,  Per¬ 
cival  perceives  his  innovative  talents  as  a 
teacher,  choreographer,  and  director.  For 
Nureyev,  now  in  his  late  thirties,  critic 
Percival  estimates  that  what  comes  next  is 
more  interesting  than  the  present  or  past. 
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LETTERS 


On  ^Sterilizing  the  Poor' 


The  medical  practitioners  described  by 
Claudia  Dreifus  in  “Sterilizing  the  Poor” 
(December  issue)  are  not  typical  of  all  U.S. 
physicians  today.  How  did  such  people  get 
to  practice  any  profession  among  human 
beings?  It  is  not  so  difficult,  now,  to  envi¬ 
sion  how  the  Nazis  were  able  to  staff  their 
death  camps  with  physicians.  If  “it  can 
happen  here,”  it  could  happen  then  and 
there. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  problem  is  the 
conversion  of  the  gains  achieved  by  the 
increased  professionalism  of  medicine  into 
power  over  patients  and  people  in  general. 
Lord  Acton’s  comment  on  the  corrupting 
influence  of  power  applies  very  nicely  to 
the  tendency  of  some  of  our  contemporary 
medical  practitioners  to  play  god.  The 
“worthlessness”  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  prosper  in  our  culture,  implied  by  the 
cynical  and  callous  involuntary  sterilization 
of  women  of  childbearing  age,  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  truth  of  self- 
determination. 

Since  the  time  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  we  have  been  trying  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  our  responsibility  for 
our  brothers’  well-being.  For  two  thousand 
years  we  have  been  trying  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Lord  in  the  exercise  of 
forgiveness,  in  charity,  in  forbearance. 
When  the  community  moral  leadership  in 
the  person  of  the  only  obstetrician  in  town 
practices  smallness  and  meanness,  what 
can  we  expect  of  his  followers? 

E.J.T.  Lima 
Forest  City,  North  Carolina 

I  admire  your  stand  on  most  issues,  but  I 
am  writing  in  regard  to  the  article,  “Steri¬ 
lizing  the  Poor,”  in  the  December  issue. 
How  can  you  condone  the  “machismo”  of 
the  poor,  who  seem  to  be  more  fertile  than 
the  rest  of  us? 

If  you  had  to  teach  these  children,  as  I 
do,  you  would  question  the  sense  of  bring¬ 
ing  into  the  world  more  and  more  children 
whose  mothers,  through  ignorance  usually, 
ate  poorly  during  pregnancy,  and  produce 


progeny  who  are  brain-damaged  or  just 
slow  in  everything  except  disruptive  be¬ 
havior.  Each  year  these  parents,  usually  on 
welfare,  produce  a  new  offspring.  They 
cannot  adequately  care  for  them  even  phys¬ 
ically,  and  the  burden  falls  on  the  rest  of 
us. 

I  grant  you  that  each  person  deserves  the 
right  to  decide  whether  to  be  sterilized  or 
not,  but  I  think  Dreifus  really  sheds  croco¬ 
dile  tears.  The  doctors  who  treat  these 
people  day  by  day,  with  the  misery  sur¬ 
rounding  their  lives,  may  really  feel  that 
they  are  helping  to  avoid  further  misery. 

Just  to  produce  more  and  more  children 
in  an  already  over-populated  world,  for  a 
male’s  vanity,  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
foolish,  and  certainly  does  not  need 
encouragement. 

Julia  Roth 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Claudia  Dreifus  may  not  be  fully  aware  that 
the  greatest  problem  the  world  faces  is  that 
of  overpopulation.  I  sympathize  with  her 
zeal  to  protect  what  she  feels  are  the  rights 
of  low-income  mothers.  However,  I  feel 
that  less  concern  should  be  given  for  the 
“rights”  of  those  who  thoughtlessly  create 
human  life,  and  more  thought  given  to  the 
nightmarish  conditions  that  will  be  created 
by  their  abundance  of  progeny. 

The  “right”  to  produce  large  quantities 
of  offspring  is  no  more  a  right  than  any 
other  act  that  ultimately  leads  to  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  the  human  condition.  In  the 
light  of  what  demographers  tell  us,  the 
issue  of  having  children  at  all  is  a  moral 
question,  and  people  who  have  excessive 
numbers  of  children  are  guilty  of  antisocial 
behavior  regardless  of  their  class.  It  is  no 
longer  a  problem  of  whether  or  not  people 
should  be  forcibly  limited  in  their  child¬ 
bearing,  but  who  should  have  the  authority 
and  what  the  limits  must  be. 

Are  these  prolific  mothers  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  medical  profession?  I 
would  prefer  to  believe  that  those  who  irre¬ 
sponsibly  insist  on  having  large  quantities 


of  children  are  taking  advantage  of  the  rest 
of  us  who  would  like  to  see  the  problems  of 
over-population  avoided  by  the  world. 

Jack  Daggitt 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Claudia  Dreifus’s  piece  on  “Sterilizing  the 
Poor”  in  your  December  issue  was  fine, 
upsetting,  and  all  too  believable.  The  hor¬ 
ror  of  forced  sterilization  on  third-world 
and  poor  women  constantly  needs  this  kind 
of  exposure.  Her  statistics  on  the  dangers 
in  laparoscopy  are  also  important. 

However,  I  do  think  it  important  to 
emphasize  the  right  of  genuinely  informed, 
voluntary  sterilization.  The  statistics  on 
abortion-related  deaths  and  deaths  in 
childbirth  are  not  included:  are  they 
greater  or  less  than  those  for  tubal  ligation 
and  hysterectomy?  And,  as  Dreifus  herself 
points  out,  the  long-range  damage  that  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  pill  or  lUD  is  still 
unknown. 

Many  women — especially  unmarried, 
childless  women — have  been  denied  steri¬ 
lization  by  doctors  who  see  motherhood  as 
a  woman’s  function.  This  is  meant  less  as  a 
criticism  than  as  an  addendum  to  an  excel¬ 
lent,  important  article. 

Karen  Lindsay 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Claudia  Dreifus  is  quite  right  to  publicize 
the  know-it-all  attitude  of  certain  doctors, 
and  her  indignation  at  unauthorized  sur¬ 
gery  is  well  aimed.  But  her  wrath  has 
spilled  over  into  maligning  a  perfectly  good 
form  of  birth  control:  tubal  ligation. 

I  had  my  tubes  cut  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  side  effects  she  quotes  Mrs.  Acosta  as 
describing  are  opposite  from  my  own.  I 
believe  this  difference  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  I  wanted  the  operation.  Not  only 
do  I  feel  no  pain  from  the  ligation,  I  no 
longer  have  menstrual  cramps.  Contrary  to 
the  “inattention”  Mrs.  Acosta  says  she 
experiences,  my  grade  point  average  has 
jumped  from  1.6  to  4.0.  It  is  obvious  that 
Dreifus  was  asking  Mrs.  Acosta  to  name 
unpleasant  things  that  happened  to  her 
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after  the  operation,  and  that  Mrs.  Acosta 
obliged. 

Dreifus  even  blames  the  failure  of  two 
marriages  on  tubal  ligation.  The  one  hus¬ 
band  who  actually  left  did  not  leave  until 
more  than  a  year  after  the  operation.  The 
way  marriages  are  breaking  up  in  this 
country,  I  do  not  think  this  fact  constitutes 
solid  evidence  of  cause  and  effect. 

Because  of  Dreifus ’s  unfair  look  at  the 
medical  rape  of  our  sisters,  she  has  only 
come  to  an  incomplete  solution  to  their 
problem.  Suing  the  doctors  who  did  this  is 
only  a  start.  Far  more  important  to  these 
women  and  their  husbands  is  professional 
counseling  to  help  them  lead  fulfilling  lives 
with  the  abilities  they  still  have.  Giving 
them  money  and  nerve  pills  is  what  every 
oppressor  does  to  his  victim.  Our  sisters 
deserve  better  than  that. 

Lois  Wickstrom 
Denver,  Colorado 

I  cannot  help  but  be  shocked  by  the  letters 
received  in  response  to  my  article  on  forced 
sterilization.  There  is  such  an  off-base  qual¬ 
ity  to  them.  In  several  cases,  they  express 
fears  and  bigotries  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reality  of  the  issue. 

E.  J.T.  Lima  misses  the  point  if  he  thinks 
the  doctors  who  pushed  tubal  ligation  are 
aberrant  creatures;  the  physicians  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  perfectly  normal  products  of  their 
training.  Most  of  the  doctors  I  interviewed 
never  spoke  out  against  what  they  had 
witnessed;  most  of  them  never  even  con¬ 
sidered  doing  so.  Why?  Some  kept  quiet 
because  of  fear  for  their  careers.  Others — a 
huge  majority — remained  silent  because 
they  saw  nothing  wrong  with  approaching  a 
woman  about  a  tubal  while  she  was  in 
labor — it  was,  as  one  physician  explained, 
“expedient.” 

Mrs.  Roth,  whose  letter  is  filled  with 
invective  against  ‘  ‘the  machismo  of  the  poor 
who  seem  to  be  more  fertile  than  the  rest  of 
us,”  suggests  that  the  sterilizing  doctors 
were  actually  doing  their  victims  a  service — 
a  view  not  shared  by  the  women  in  question. 
There  is  no  answer  one  can  give  except  the 
human  one:  No  one  has  the  right  to  rob 
another  human  being  of  her  fertility.  Mrs. 
Roth  also  seems  to  feel  that  the  indigent 
suffer  from  malnutrition,  and  thus  have 
brain-damaged  children,  because  of  their 
ignorance  of  proper  eating  habits.  I’ve 
always  assumed  that  malnutrition  among 
the  poor  existed  because  of  a  lack  of  money. 

Jack  Daggitt  is  terribly  concerned  with 
overpopulation — as  if  population  growth 
were  a  legitimate  excuse  for  depriving  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  civil  rights.  He  implies  that 
forcible  sterilization  may  well  have  been  in 
the  interest  of  the  world’s  peoples.  This  is 
the  core  of  the  ‘  ‘blame  the  poor’  ’  theory  that 
gallops  through  so  much  of  the  population¬ 


ist  literature.  Blaming  the  poor  for  our 
ecological  woes  neglects  the  fact  that  the 
rich  and  the  middle  class  gobble  up  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  world’s  re¬ 
sources. 

Karen  Lindsay  is  right  when  she  com¬ 
plains  of  the  discrimination  practiced  by  the 
medical  community  in  deciding  who  gets 
sterilized.  I  would  certainly  exclude  her 
letter  from  those  I  feel  miss  the  point. 
Withholding  sterilization  from  affluent 
women,  like  foisting  it  upon  the  indigent,  is 
a  case  of  deciding  who  will  breed.  I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  I  oppose  sterilization  for 
those  who,  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
alternatives,  choose  it.  However,  I  do  think 
we  need  to  see  a  lot  more  information  on 
this  form  of  birth  control.  When  laparo- 
scropic  tubals  are  marketed  to  women  as 
“Band-Aid”  surgery,  we  are  being  sold  a 
deliberate  lie. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  Lois  Wickstrom 
had  such  a  positive  experience  with  her 
tubal  ligation.  I  am  even  pleased  that  she 
had  such  a  startling  increase  in  her  school 
grade  average  after  her  tubal.  However, 
she  must  surely  know  that  a  voluntary 
operation  is  a  completely  different  matter 
from  a  forced  one.  The  regret  rate  for 
sterilization  when  the  idea  for  the  operation 
is  initiated  by  the  physician  varies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  several  studies,  from  10  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent.  When  sterilization  is  not  only 
doctor-initiated  but  doctor-coerced,  the 
regret  rate  climbs. 

As  for  Lois  Wickstrom’s  suggestion  that  I 
was  pulling  for  negative  side  effects  in  my 
interview  with  Lupe  Acosta,  the  transcript 


of  the  talk  indicates  otherwise.  Mrs.  Acosta 
had  many  valid  complaints  to  make  about 
what  was  done  to  her — namely  that  her  life 
had  been  unduly  interfered  with  by  out¬ 
siders.  Her  experience — with  all  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  effects — was  echoed  by  almost  all 
of  the  women  with  whom  I  spoke.  Her  case 
was,  sadly,  typical. 

Claudia  Dreifus 
New  York,  New  York 


‘Incident  at  Gresham’ 

John  Stuewer,  in  his  article,  “Incident  at 
Gresham,”  in  the  December  issue,  pro¬ 
vides  his  readers  with  some  valuable  in¬ 
sight  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  minds 
of  many  Indians.  He  makes  clear  that  the 
pride  in  their  culture,  which  they  justly 
possess,  prevents  them  from  accepting  the 
position  of  supplicant  to  the  whites. 

As  one  reflects  on  the  cruelty  practiced 
by  our  European  ancestors  on  the  Indians 
of  America  (some  of  which  is  still  going  on) 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  limits  of 
“man’s  inhumanity  to  man.”  Is  the  human 
worthy  of  being  deified  in  the  sense  that  he 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  the  ultimate  in  perfec¬ 
tion  and  universal  love?  Or,  in  fact,  is  he  a 
tool  of  the  Devil  on  the  earth?  The  manner  in 
which  the  Europeans  took  the  Americas 
from  the  Indians  would  indicate  the  Devil 
assumption  to  be  valid. 

K.L.  Shisler 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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related  media  from  the  protest  years.  Particularly 
material  and  people  from  the  movement  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  We  need  your  information  now!  Contact 
Catalyst  Films,  824  E.  Dayton  St.,  Madison,  Wl  53703. 
(608)  251-0792. 

LOVEJOY’S  NUCLEAR  WAR  is  a  film  about  the  citizen, 
our  environment,  the  law,  and  nuclear  power.  ”...  a 
heartening  and  thoughtful  film.  It’s  a  film  to  wake  up  the 
country.”  ....  George  Wald,  Nobel  Scientist.  Available 
for  rental  or  sale  from:  Green  Mountain  Post  Films,  Box 
177,  Montague,  MA  01351. 


SUPER  8MM,  16MM.  8MM  silent  and  sound  film 
classics.  Free  catalog.  Niles,  1141-PR  Mishawaka, 
South  Bend,  IN  46615. 


FOR  SALE 

NON-COMPETITIVE  GAMES  for  children  and  adults. 
Play  together  not  against  each  other.  Free  catalog. 
Family  Pastimes,  RR  4,  Perth,  Ontario,  Canada  K7H 
3C6. 


1976  WISCONSIN  PEOPLE’S  HISTORY  CALENDAR. 
Colorful  wall  calendar,  dates  &  photos  &  articles  on 
progressive  struggles  throughout  Wisconsin’s  history. 
$3.  Checks  payable  to  Wisconsin  People’s  History 
Project,  842  Spaight,  Madison,  Wl  53703. 


MARITAL  AIDS  for  adults  (imported  pleasure  ori¬ 
ented).  Send  $2  for  illustrated  catalog  (refunded  with 
your  first  purchase).  State  your  age.  Pleasure  Products, 
Box  131,  Dept.  PRG-6,  East  Lansing,  Ml  48823. 


BRAND  NEW  45  R.P.M.  RECORDS.  20  cents  each. 
Send  $10  for  a  nice  selection  of  50  different  records. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Please  specify  Country  West¬ 
ern,  Popular,  or  Rhythm  and  Blues.  Rose  Mary,  752 
Franklin  Street,  Johnstown,  PA  15901. 


MONEY?  Veteran  Banker’s  guide  shows  you  how  to 
make  successful  loan  applications.  $3.  FEBCO,  Dept. 
A,  Box  1313,  Portsmouth.  VA  23705. 


CAPTAIN  MORON  FOR  PRESIDENT  ’76  T-shirts  are 
$3.50  each.  (Specify  size.)  Bumperstickers  3/$1.  Free 
campaign  literature  with  each  order.  Captain  Moron 
Campaign,  Box  No.  4374,  Silver  Springs,  MD  20904. 
(301)  270-6040. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  WILDLIFE:  books,  stationery,  photo¬ 
graphs,  records,  bumper  strips,  jewelry,  posters.  FREE 
CATALOG.  ARAVIC-nature  by  mail,  P.O.  Box  457, 
Carmel  Valley,  CA  93924. 


INSTRUCTION 

INSTANT  MEMORY  .  .  .  NEW  WAY  TO  REMEMBER. 
No  memorization.  Release  “photographic”  memory. 
Stop  forgetting!  Free  information.  Institute  of  Advanced 
Thinking.  Box  606-PG,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA  90272. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 

MANUSCRIPT  TYPING,  editing,  rewrites,  cassettes. 
Marye  Myers,  Box  No.  2435-D,  Pasadena,  CA  91105. 


BOOK  PUBLISHING-manuscripts  and  inquiries 
invited.  AUTHORS’  GUIDE  TO  PUBLICATION  free 
upon  request.  Dorrance  &  Company,  Dept.  B,  1617 
Kennedy  Boulevard,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

FASTEST  PIANO  COURSE  EVER!  Patented!  Correla¬ 
tion,  Box  751 -Z,  La  Canada,  CA  91011. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

SASSMANN  HARPSICHORDS.  Catalog,  Dealerships. 
Gregoire  Harpsichords  Distributors,  Chariemont,  MA 
01339. 


BURTON  HARPSiCHORDS.  Professionai  instruments 
in  kit  form.  Burton  Jacks  (Patented).  Brochure  from 
Burton  Harpsichords,  727  “R”  Street,  Box  80222P, 
Lincoln,  NE  68501. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS  gets  the  cultured,  mature, 
marriage-oriented  acquainted.- Nationwide,  Box  AE, 
Swarthmore,  PA  19081. 


NEW  PATRIOTS!  Join  with  the  Peopies  Bicentenniai 
Commission  in  a  grassroots  movement  to  restore  revo- 
iutionary  principies  of  1776,  during  the  Bicentenniai 
Era.  For  historicai  materiai,  educationai  programs,  and 
sociai  action  guides  send  $10  to  PBC,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 


FRANK  P.  ZEIDLER  AND  QUINN  BRISBEN  head  our 
1976  ticket.  Heip  these  democratic  Socialist  candidates 
get  on  the  bailot  in  YOUR  state.  Write  Socialist  Party 
USA,  1012  North  Third  Street,  Miiwaukee,  Wl  53203. 


BERTRAND  RUSSELL  SOCIETY.  New  Information: 
Dept.  PR4,  RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  PA  18036. 


CRiBBAGE.  Help  form  national  cribbage  tournament. 
Hal  Evry,  P.O.  Box  1662,  Palm  Desert,  CA  92260. 


PERSONALS 

A  RETIRED  BUILDER  is  interested  in  publishing  a 
collection  of  “Letters  to  the  Editor’’  on  democratic 
Socialism,  in  book  form,  for  college  students,  our 
nation’s  future  leaders,  to  be  sold  at  cost.  Copies  of 
published  letters,  suggestions,  will  be  appreciated.  H. 
Sohn,  1354  N.  12  Ct.,  Hollywood,  FL  33020. 


GAY  PENFRIENDS  inquiries  invited.  Harting,  Box 
88009P,  Honolulu,  HI  96815. 


DATES  GALORE!  Meet  singles  anywhere.  Call  DATE¬ 
LINE,  toll-free  (800)  451-3245. 


LONELY?  Find  your  lifemate!  Nationwide.  Details  $1. 
Box  64,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


PUBLICATIONS 

CONSUMERS,  environmentalists,  high-school  and 
university  faculty:  REPRINTS  of  outstanding  articles 
from- recent  issues  of  The  Progressive  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  See  advertisement  on  back  cover. 


FREETHINKERS— Send  25  cents  for  sample  copies  of 
PROGRESSIVE  WORLD,  a  magazine  for  thinkers  and 
humanists.  377  Vernon  St..  Oakland.  CA  94610. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRESIDE:  An  80-page  little  magazine 
for  radical,  visionary,  progressive  writers,  poets, 
thinkers.  Original  fiction  our  speciality.  Sample  copy 
$1 .  Connecticut  Fireside,  Box  5293,  Hamden,  CT 
06518. 


NEW!  MAIL  ORDER  CATALOG  of  women’s,  labor  and 
other  political  music.  Send  stamp.  Bread  &  Roses 
Collective,  1724  20th  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20009. 


PRIVACY  JOURNAL.  Monthly  newsletter  on  com¬ 
puters/privacy.  $15  per  year.  Box  8844-P,  Washington, 
DC  20003. 


ALTERNATIVES,  a  political  magazine  spotlighting  cur¬ 
rent  trends  in  leftist  and  reform  activism,  seeks  arti¬ 
cles.  Send,  or  write  for  further  information,  to:  Oberlin 
Political  Caucus,  Box  32,  Wilder  Hall,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  OH  44074. 


PEKING  REVIEW,  a  journal  of  politics  and  world 
affairs.  In  depth  coverage  of  China’s  views  on  the 
international  situation,  reprints  of  important  docu¬ 
ments  and  analysis  of  current  domestic  issues.  Airmail 
direct  from  Peking  weekly.  Send  $4. 50/year  to  CHINA 
BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS,  Dept.  PR,  210  W.  Madison, 
Chicago,  IL  60606.  Free  catalog  on  request. 

ATTENTION  FACULTY:  Special  bulk  subscription 
orders  to  The  Progressive  (10  or  more  copies)  are 
available  for  classroom  use,  $3.50  each  subscription  per 
5  month  semester.  Ideal  for  political  science,  econom¬ 
ics,  history  classes.  Order  now  for  spring  sessions. 


ANALYSIS  OF  EVENTS,  mailed  regularly.  WRITE: 
Portugal  Information  Center,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  #1010, 
New  York,  NY  10010. 

RURAL  RETREAT  PLANNERS!  Save  money,  time, 
headaches.  Informative  Back  To  The  Land  Report.  $3 
illustrated-guaranteed.  Bloomingville  Grant-Society, 
Box  56P,  South  Bloomingville,  OH  43152. 


INDOCHINA’S  EVACUEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
September  INDOCHINA  CHRONICLE,  50  cents.  Bulk 
rates  available.  One-year  subscription,  $5.  Indochina 
Resource  Center,  P.O.  Box4000-D,  Berkeley,  CA  94704. 


ENERGY:  A  TIME  TO  CHOOSE.  .  .  One  of  the  most 
comprehensive  publications  available  on  energy 
resources  for  the  future.  $1.25.  Community  Ecology 
Center,  15  West  Anapamu,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  PROGRES¬ 
SIVE. 


FROM  THE  THIRD  WORLD:  a  wealth  of  insights, 
information  and  opinions.  The  voices  of  Africa,  Ap¬ 
palachia,  Asia,  Attica,  Latin  America  and  beyond. 
THIRD  WORLD  READER  SERVICE,  1500  Farragut 
St.,  NW.  No.  10.  Washington,  DC  20011. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  A  PROGRESSIVE  VERMONT  BROKER  write 
Charles  Baker,  Trudy  Abbott  Real  Estate,  Norwich,  VT 
05055. 


SCHOOLS 

LEARN  SPANISH.  If  you  really  want  to  learn  Spanish 
quickly,  fluently  and  correctly,  and  if  you  have  the 
courage  and  stamina  for  intensive  and  disciplined  study, 
come  for  at  least  one  month  to  the  Cuernavaca  Language 
School  of  CIDOC.  First  month  $300.  Following  four  weeks 
$200.  Privatetutor  available  at  $300  for  50  hours.  Details: 
Apdo.  480,  Cuernavaca,  Mexico. 


VACATIONS 

SEA  ROCK.  A  small  reserve-like  motel  on  the  Mendo¬ 
cino  Coast,  host  to  the  student  and  professional  from  50 
states.  Box  286,  Mendocino,  California  95460. 


JAMAICAN  beachfront  villa,  four  bedrooms,  maid- 
cook,  $200-$340  depending  season,  number.  Don,  141 
Ridgefield,  Hartford,  CT  06112.  (203)  247-0759. 


Do  a  world  of  good  for 
hungry  people.  One  check 
will  feed,  heal,  educate. 


-  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


THE  MART 

Here’s  my  Classified  Ad; 

Heading _ 

Copy _ 


/  encloses _ for _ words 

for _ months: 

Name - 

A  ddress _ _ 

City _ 


S  ta  te - Z  ip - 

RATES 

Per  word  10  word  minimum . 60  cents 

Per  word— 3  consecutive  months  (20% 

discount) . 48  cents 

Per  word — 6  consecutive  months  (33-%% 

discount) . 40  cents 


All  classified  advertising  is  prepaid. 

Box  numbers  are  $2  per  month. 

ePROCRESSIVE 

408  West  Gorham  Street 
Madison,  Wl  53703 
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END  GAME 


Fervor 


RICHARD  LIPEZ 


The  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution  is  alive  and  vital 
at  the  Just  Plain  Folks  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  East 
Klovenhoof,  Connecticut,  where  bank  president  Mel- 
drin  Farnum  Bothewelle  Ill  (a  descendant  of  Morris 
Angleton  “Morrie  the  Tory”  Farnum,  founder  of  the 
Just  Plain  Folks’  institutional  ancestor,  the  Porridge 
Merchants’  Dollar  Bank)  has  announced  plans  for  a 
series  of  ‘‘Revolutionary  Fervor  Heritage  Gift  Events” 
at  the  JPF  main  and  branch  offices. 

Leading  off  the  Bicentennial  gift  series — whose 
theme,  ‘‘A  Proud  Past,  A  Secure  Future,”  was  selected 
from  the  more  than  three  dozen  entries  submitted  by 
sixth  graders  at  the  Farnum  Elementary  School — will 
be  a  reproduction  parchment  scroll  of  the  resolution 
passed  (by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  fifteen)  in  September 
1777  by  the  Klovenhoof  County  legislature  declaring 
war  on  Massachusetts. 

‘‘If  ever  there  waf  an  inftance,”  wrote  Representa¬ 
tive  Morris  Farnum,  the  document’s  author,  ‘‘of  toffing 
the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater,  thif  ‘War  of  Independ¬ 
ence’  muft  furely  be  it.  Thofe  of  uf  who  happen  to 
believe  in  changing  the  fyftem  from  within  can  no 
longer  tolerate.  ...”  (The  ‘‘war”  on  Massachusetts 
lasted  just  a  day-and-a-half,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Captain  Lionel  Tightfoot,  commander  of  the  Kloven¬ 
hoof  County  Militia,  wrote  to  the  legislature  informing 
the  lawmakers  that  they  could  ‘‘go  pick  apples.”)  The 
parchment  scroll  reproduction  will  be  made  available  at 


Richard  Lipez,  a  columnist  for  the  Amherst  Record  in 
Massachusetts,  contributes  the  “End  Game”  feature 
on  this  page  every  month. 


no  cost  to  all  Just  Plain  Folks  customers  who  deposit 
$900  or  more  in  a  new  or  existing  JPF  savings  account. 

Second  in  the  ‘‘Revolutionary”  gift  series  will  be  a 
sturdy  plastic  replica  of  the  frigate  H.M.S.  Froth- 
fraught,  the  mighty  warship  captured  from  the  British 
at  New  London  in  June  1775,  then  dragged  overland  by 
Corporal  Teddy  Loghouse  and  his  legendary  ‘‘Green 
Teeth  Boys”  across  Connecticut  and  up  to  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  for  the  second  Battle  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  That 
now-fabled  grueling  journey  took  three-and-a-half 
murderous  years  to  complete,  which  of  course  meant 
that  Teddy  Loghouse  and  his  prize  catch  arrived  at  Lake 
Champlain  more  than  a  year  after  the  crucial  battle  had 
been  fought. 

In  his  memoirs  (dictated  in  1803  to  a  Mrs.  Blivens  of 
Albany),  Corporal  Loghouse  attributes  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  delay  (about  which  he  ‘‘got  a  heckuva  lot  of  ribbing 
from  General  Washington”)  to  the  protracted  (twenty- 
six  month)  series  of  negotiations  he  had  been  forced  to 
enter  into  in  order  to  secure  right-of-passage  for  the 
huge  square-rigger  across  Farnum’ s  Farm  in  East 
Klovenhoof,  Connecticut.  Loghouse  lamented  that  his 
boys  would  have  lugged  the  ship  around  the  farm 
property,  but  for  the  frigate’s  having  gotten  stuck  in  the 
Farnum’s  Farm  Turnpike  toll  booth;  it  could  not  have 
been  dislodged  without  further  damaging  the  privately 
owned  structure.  The  ship’s  replica  will  be  offered  to  all 
JPF  customers  who  open  a  ninety-day-notice-of- 
withdrawal  savings  account,  or  ‘‘lose”  their  ‘‘homes” 
as  a  result  of  a  JPF  mortgage  foreclosure. 

In  addition,  each  Just  Plain  Folks  customer  who 
(successfully)  applies  for  a  personal  loan  during  the 
period  of  the  ‘‘Revolutionary  Fervor  Heritage  Gift 
Event”  series  will  be  presented  an  attractive  com¬ 
memorative  laminated  sliver  of  the  original  Bothe- 
welle’s  Willow.  It  was  under  the  branches  of  this 
storied  old  tree — ^just  a  sapling  at  the  time,  June 
1779 — that  Mrs.  Louise  Farnum  Bothewelle  held  a 
secret  midnight  meeting  with  the  British  Agent  Johnny 
‘‘Johnny  the  British  Agent”  Millpond,  and  passed  on 
to  the  ‘‘traitor”  information  concerning  the  vital  Klov¬ 
enhoof  County  spinach  crop  (an  estimated  80  per  cent 
of  it  had  gone  to  seed  in  wet  weather). 

When,  in  1968,  the  Porridge  Merchants’  Dollar  Bank 
attempted  to  save  the  beloved  but  time-ravaged  tree  by 
laminating  it  in  its  entirety  and  moving  it  into  a  big 
crock  in  the  lobby  of  the  main  branch,  the  tree  unfor¬ 
tunately  shattered  into  a  million  pieces  as  it  was  being 
maneuvered  through  the  bank’s  front  door.  The  plasti¬ 
cized  slivers  were,  however,  retrieved  in  anticipation  of 
the  nation’s  Bicentennial,  and  are  now  being  made 
available  to  certain  of  the  bank’s  (now  JPF  Bank  and 
Trust)  customers. 

Also  available  during  the  series  to  Just  Plain  Folks- 
people  opening  new  NOW  (or  old  THEN)  accounts  will 
be  framed  three-color  decorator  needlepoint  wall  hang¬ 
ings  depicting  the  bank’s  logo;  red,  white,  and  blue 
one-cell  battery-operated  Georgian-style  electric  water 
pics,  and  (in  limited  quantities)  Early  American  Jaws 
T-shirts.  □ 
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Sale!  This  Giant,  Libra^  Size 
Unabridged  Webster  Dictionary 

Was  $59.95 — Now  Only  $29.95 


13- Pounds, 
2,354-Pages, 
320,000  Definitions. 
Recession  Special — 
Send  No  Money — 

14- Day  Free  Trial — 
Phone  Toll  Free 


'  "li 


Noah  Webster  (1758- 1843). 
Father  of  lexicography  and 
inspiration  for  founding  of 
our  company. 


Can  you  imagine  the  world  famous 
Webster  Dictionary  as  a  victim  of  the  reces¬ 
sion?  It  is  true.  And  just  as  the  auto-makers 
offered  rebates  to  drastically  improve  sales, 
so  does  Webster  announce  an  incredible 
half-price  slash  to  reduce  inventory  and 
avoid  the  high  cost  of  borrowing. 

This  is  the  gigantic  13  pound,  unabridged, 
thumb-indexed,  2,354  page,  320,000  defini¬ 
tion,  492  cubic  inch,  WEBSTER’S  NEW 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY.  Regularly  $59.95  now 
slashed  to  an  incredibly  low  $29.95.  Com¬ 
plete  with  a  175-page  supplement,  including 
16  full-page  maps,  32  full-page  illustrations 
in  color.  Recognized  as  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  the  English  language.  Considered  to  be  a 
library  in  itself.  Latest  1975  edition  up¬ 
dated  to  include  the  newest  colloquialisms. 

To  get  your  free  home  or  office  inspection 
send  no  money,  simply  call  (toll  free) 
Webster’s  National  Data  Centre  800-648- 
3051  anytime,  including  evenings  and  week¬ 


ends.  In  Nevada  Only  dial 
(toll  free)  1-800-992-3501.  In 
Canada  call  (toll  free)  1-800- 
261-6362.  Use  your  Bank 
Americard,  Master  Charge, 
American  Express. 

Or  write  The  Webster 
Dictionary  Co.  Inc.,  Executive 
Offices:  Suite  500,  Dept.  117-A, 
625  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611.  Pay 
postman  only  $29.95  plus 
$2.75  for  crating  and  freight. 
Or  if  you  prefer  mail  payment  in  full  with 
order.  On  order  of  six  or  more  deduct  10%. 
Illinois  residents  please  add  4%  sales  tax. 

Keep  it  for  14  days  at  no  risk.  Thumb 
through  it  as  frequently  as  you  wish.  You 
must  agree  that  it  is  the  most  thorough 
and  comprehensive  dictionary  every  pub¬ 
lished.  The  one  that  defines  every  subtle 
nuance  of  a  living,  pulsating  language.  A 
huge,  handsome  volume  that  set  on  a  library 
stand  will  add  a  touch  of  grace,  splendour, 
knowledge  and  erudition  to  your  office  or 
den — or  simply  repack  it  in  original  crate 
and  return  for  full  refund.  We  will  pay  the 
return  freight. 

You  can’t  lose.  Clip  out  this  message  as  a 
reminder.  This  recession-induced,  emer¬ 
gency  money-raising  half  price  offer  is  for  a 
limited  time  only,  and  may  never  be  re¬ 
peated.  Write  or  call  now.  Our  toll-free 
lines  are  open  24  hours  daily,  7  days  a  week. 

©  Copyright  1975  The  Webster  Dictionary  Co.  Inc. 


Turn  America  Around... 

one  person  at  a  time. 

Reprints  from  The  Progressive  are  especialiy  vaiuabie  to  students, 
consumer  groups,  environmentalists,  and  others  working 
for  change  and  new  priorities:. 


Reprints 


1.  Nuclear  Power:  Uninsurable 

Herbert  S.  Denenberg 

“Is  the  present  state  of  nuclear  power  tech¬ 
nology  safe?  .  . .  Examine  the  willingness  of 
the  nuciear  establishment  itself  to  assume 
financial  responsibility  for  accidents  and 
their  consequences.” 

2.  The  Food  Monopolies 

Daniel  Zwerdling 

“Did  Great  Western  Sugar,  with  its  2,000 
per  cent  profit  increase,  soak  its  consumers 
to  help  pull  its  sagging  reai  estate  venture 
out  of  desperate  financial  straits?” 

(Also  included:  Exporting  Food  Monopolies 
by  Daniel  J.  Balz.) 

3.  Dead  End:  America  on  Wheels 

Robert  Erwin 

“The  point  is  that  the  automobile  tends 
toward  whatever  level  of  inefficiency  is 
necessary  to  exhaust  whatever  resources 
are  avaiiable.  .  .  .  Today’s  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  car  gets  fewer  miles  to  the  gallon  than 
did  its  predecessor  fifty  years  ago.” 

7.  Running  Out  of  Everything 

Sidney  Lens 

“Our  prosperity  was  built  on  the  quicksand 
of  militarism  and  monopoly.  We  mortgaged 
our  future  to  both  . . .  (thus)  we  have  arrived 
at  the  shortage  economy,  intractable  infla¬ 
tion,  and  a  looming  depression.” 

16.  On  Justice  for  the  Palestinians 

I.  F.  Stone 

“I  want  to  see  Israel  live  (but)  we  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  bowing  down  to  the  idols  of  militarism 
and  force  and  realpolitik.  If  we  do  not  pur¬ 
sue  the  path  of  reconciliation,  the  Jewish 
people  will  be  transformed  in  the  span  of  a 
generation;  we  cannot  harden  our  hearts 
against  our  Arab  brothers  and  remain  the 
kind  of  people  we  have  been  proud  of  being 
for  2,000  years.” 


18.  Who  Will  Plan  the  Planned 

Economy? 

James  Grotty  and  Raford  Boddy 
“The  development  of  detailed  economic 
planning  within  the  present  array  of  political 
forces  in  the  United  States  undoubtedly 
means  corporate  control.  .  .  .  We  need  a 
democratic,  socialist,  national  political  or¬ 
ganization  to  break  the  power  of  the  cor¬ 
porations  and  the  super-rich  who  own  and 
control  them.” 

23.  Nuclear  Fuel:  the  Hot  Shuffle 

McKinley  C.  Olson 

“If  we  are  to  believe  the  claims  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  proponents,  then  we  have  to  assume 
that  accidents  never  happen,  emergency 
systems  always  work,  storage  facilities 
never  leak,  trucks  and  rail  transportation 
are  accident  and  sabotage  free,  and  that  a 
society  will  exist  stable  enough  to  contain 
radioactive  wastes  for  thousands  of  years.” 

24.  Socialism  for  the  Rich 

Sidney  Lens 

“. . .  it  is  where  corporate  socialism  is  going 
—  permanent  economic  crisis,  perverted 
social  priorities,  internal  dictatorship,  and 
war  —  that  is  decisive.  The  choice  for  the 
United  States  in  the  1970s  is  not  between 
socialism  and  a  free  enterprise  capitalism 
that  exists  only  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
Ronald  Reagan’s  imagination,  but  between 
corporate  socialism  and  true,  participatory 
socialism.” 

25.  Mishap:  July  5, 1976 

Richard  Lipez 
“Dear  Customer: 

You  have  no  doubt  read  about  the  big 
explosion  at  our  southeastern  New  York 
nuclear  generating  plant  last  Thursday 
afternoon.  Well,  as  the  wise  man  said, 
accidents  WILL  happen.  As  your  electric 
bbthpany  has  pointed  out,  the  odds  aga'mst 
a  boo-boo  of  this  magnitude  taking  place 
were  something  like  eighty-seven  trillion  to 
one.  WELL!” 


26.  There  Isn’t  Much  Time 

George  Wald 

“We  live  in  a  highly  lethal  society.  We  now 
have  it  in  our  hands  to  wipe  out  all  humanity 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  life  on  earth.  I  am 
one  of  those  scientists  who  still  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  the  human  race  will  get  itself 
much  past  the  year  2000.  So  there  isn’t 
much  time.” 

27.  Sterilizing  the  Poor 

Claudia  Dreifus 

“The  women,  few  of  whom  spoke  more  than 
minimal  English,  were  pressured  into  the 
procedure  during  the  stress  and  agony  of 
childbirth  ....  ‘I  do  not  remember  the 
doctor  telling  me  anything  about  tubaliza- 
tion.  All  that  I  remember  is  after  the  doctor 
injected  my  dorsal,  spinal  cord,  he  told  me, 
“Mama,  sign  here.  No  more  babies.  Sign 
here.”  ’  ” 
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1 3.  Vietnam :  The  Aftermath 
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17.  Partners:  Labor  and  the  CIA 
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